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What Preaching Missions Cost — 


WILLIAM L. BARNARD 


HE Unitarian Laymen’s League held its first experimental preaching mission 
at St. Louis, Mo., in November, 1921. The result led us definitely into the 

_ work; and now we can report, as distinct accomplishments, forty-two missions, 
which, in three years, have definitely stimulated the life of 143 Unitarian churches 
and have carried our message to 129,343 people. Countless thousands of others 
have been reached by radio broadcasting of mission services wherever possible 
and we make the unqualified statement that these missions are uniformly successful 
and invariably achieve permanent results. 


Preaching missions in our first year cost approximately $36,000—a large sum 
in Unitarian circles, but necessarily large! We had to overcome misgivings; we 
had to convince the denomination that this was a worthy activity—one capable 
of being conducted in harmony with our traditions of dignity, while bringing to 
our support the warmth and fervor that I have mentioned. 


Our second year the missions cost $24,000. Last year they cost $13,351. 
By improving technique each year and by increasing co-operation from the denomi- 
nation and the churches concerned, we have been able steadily to decrease expenses 
without losing one whit of effectiveness. And if the figures still seem large for an 
activity that covers so great a domain as that of the United States and Canada, 
let me point out that the cost per capita, based on audiences actually counted, is 
sixty-five cents. I know of no Unitarian church in the country that serves its 
congregation at so economical a figure. 


The most financially efficient Unitarian church I know, after setting aside 
such expenditures as are chargeable to property, to Sunday-school, and other 
activities not concerned with church attendance, figures its cost of operation at 
eighty cents per individual per Sunday. : 


[From an article in this issue] 
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Fighters for Prohibition - 


IGHTERS FOR PROHIBITION cannot com- 

plain as they once did that their side is being 
neglected in the daily press. As they appear before 
the United States Senate Judiciary Committee to 
witness in favor of the present law, they get power- 
ful publicity. Such a journal as the New York 
Times has for days been making the hearings the 
sensational feature of its editions, devoting from 
two to three pages to what appears to be every 
word of the testimony. Now that the investigators 
have come to the dry advocates it is a thrilling ex- 
perience to read between the lines the tremendous 
moral earnestness of the leaders, backed and bul- 
warked with the facts of improved economic, social, 
moral, and living conditions throughout the coun- 
try. And the blows against the violators of the 
law! There is a certain eager militancy in the 
contending which is as though the temperance 
participants felt a call to a great issue. We fecl 
daily that the morale of the alcohol cause is fray- 
ing out, and we believe victory against the drink 
traffic is sure. But that assurance should be a 
stimulus, not a sedative. Fight on! Gain ground! 
Finish strong! 


Christian Work Passes 


HEN A JOURNAL ceases to exist, it does so 
because it is not needed. It may be a good 
journal; but if the people do not subscribe for it, 
that ends it. Christian Work has given up; it has 


been merged with the Christian Century. There isa 


double-leaded jubilation in the latter paper, and it 
speaks of its household “swarming this week with 
890 


- religious. 


a great company of new additions to our journal. 
istic family.” We suppose the writer means the 
readers taken over. We had not heard there were 
so many. For a considerable period, Christian 
Work has been declining in circulation and use- 
fulness. A paper of character, ably edited, the 
simple fact is it had no distinct mission. Falling 
in with the present interdenominational denaturing 
process, common to Christendom everywhere, it 
failed to speak any clear and outstanding word in 
the field of religious thought. In that respect it — 
was just like the Christian Century. It had made 
a place in the advocacy of international peace, due 
to the interest of Frederick Lynch, its titular editor, 
and to the early patronage of Andrew Carnegie; 
but to-day every religious paper publishes peace, 
and many weekly and monthly periodicals cover 
the ground better than any religious paper can 
doit. There was no future there. 

We wish the merger well, but so far as a religious 
function is concerned, we cannot understand what 
claim the Christian Century has to the field called 
liberal, if that means, as it ought to mean, real 
freedom from creedal authority in religious belief. 
That journal is (and says it is) evangelical, not 
denying the orthodox tenets, though not waxing hot 
in their behalf, either. It is not free. It is hospit- 
able to a bit of heresy from contributors, but not 
too much. In other words, the Christian Century 
makes us wonder if its course is not deliberately 
social, political, pacific, and economic rather than 
That is, is religion or social ethics in 
the large sense its real field? All of this is friendly 
questioning. 

We know for ourselves that THE CHRISTIAN RuG- 
ISTER has its own place, and that it is publishing 
materials belonging distinctly to a liberal journal 
of religion; among church publications we have no 
real competition. One of the most successful daily 
newspaper editors in America once counseled us, 
and we agreed with his judgment. He told us to 
keep on printing chiefly the things that belong 10 
the genius of our free churches and free religion, 
and make other things secondary. He approves 
what we have done, and the large circulation is 
another token of his wisdom. 


Good Heart Enough? 


ES, IT IS the supreme business of the church to 
“make the heart right,” as we have been told 
again and again. But it is not enough for the 
church to make a good heart. They who ask that 
the church do something practical in the world are 
within their rights. We do not agree at all with 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson that when a man’s heart 
is right “there will be no strikes, no wars, no injus- 
tices or outrages in the world.” How absolutely un- 
true that statement is! The church fails if it does 
not tell men how to set their good hearts on specific 
problems which perplex the world. The church will 
make mistakes in such a program. Doesn’t the 
judge, the banker, the manufacturer, the surgeon, 
the engineer, make mistakes? The church will 
make no more than they do. But it must prescribe 
and lead the good heart, with the head and the 
hand, in common tasks. 


: 
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He Knows Nietzsche 

ET ANYONE say an intelligent word for Fried- 
rich Nietzsche, and it is like balm for tired 
nerves. In the Saturday Review of Literature for 
April 24, Prof. Charles M. Bakewell has done the 
thing which every minister, in particular, ought 
to read. It is a review of Oscar Levy’s transla- 
tions of the complete works of the tragic and pro- 


_vocative philosopher ; much more, it is a delightful, 


human, and thoroughly familiar essay on Nietzsche 

which winds up with a sensible guide to the read- 

ing of him in the order of his thought-growth. 
What banalities, what misrepresentations we 


Should have been spared from the near-intelli- 


* our mail will be filled with notes of thanks. 


gentsia through the last twenty years if we had 
had, in the hands and heads of people, such plain 
and sensible interpretation as this of Professor 
Bakewell’s. We guarantee to every reader such 
a treat, and, in many cases, such a revelation, that 
Some 
indeed will begin to read the translations; there 
is intellectual feasting, and a new sense of values, 
not to say an amazement that so many ideas which 
we thought entered only yesterday into the arena 
of modern thought, especially in religion, go back 
to this vast person. 

We cannot forbear to quote the reviewer’s sug- 
gestion that a “voyage to Nietzsche-land is good 
for everyone who is venturesome and has the 
stomach for it, and is mature enough and wise 
enough to visit this land without catching either 
Nietzschephobia or Nietzschemania.” It is said 
the Lutheran ministers of Germany are now his 
chief readers, which is an irony, in sooth; for 
young Friedrich revolted from the pietism of that 
faith. His father was a Lutheran pfarrer, and the 
boy’s blood was tainted from birth with what he 
later called the “slave-moral” of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. Of course, the blight of it is still in 
Christendom—the unctuous overmeekness and 
submissiveness that has kept the Church from the 
ways of valor and progress and the spiritual con- 
quest of the world, and has trained individuals to 
be sheep following astute ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal shepherds. 

In any evangelical church next Sunday you will 
find, intermingled with great spiritual possessions 
and powers, this sad, weak note of softness and 
resignation which we have always felt was the 
primary reason for Nietzsche’s excessive revolt 
from Christianity and, at last, his mental un- 
hinging. 

Liberal ministers, says Professor Bakewell, 
should read him, because they will by so doing 
avoid their own kind of pitfalls and be “prepared 
to preach a more virile and muscular and coura- 
geous gospel.” The Fundamentalists should read 
him and discover “what a real shock is.” Our 
younger writers ought to go to him—the uplifting 
kind who feel so pitiful for the discontented and 
downtrodden; they would discover this discontent 
has its source in a “Dionysian urge that sends the 
yictim forward chafing at every restraint on his 
freedom and independence.” They would learn 
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that Main Street dominates Paris and every other 
city as much as it dominates Gopher Prairie—only 
on a larger scale. 

But remember, if one is going to be a Nietz- 
schean, which we do not advise, one must be more 
than a rapt reader and retailer of him. The test is 
this: “Have you abjured luxury, comfort, ease; do 
you live austerely ; are you hard to others, and most 
of all to yourself; are you inured to the severest 
discipline; can you find cheerfulness in the face of 
life’s tragedies even when you are yourself the vic- 
tim of fate; are you, moreover, a creator of values?” 
If you cannot, are not, you are no better, he him- 
self says, than one of “Zarathustra’s apes’; if you 
can, you will be in the image of the original, what- 
ever the worth of that may be. 


“Too Much Government” 


x PRACTICAL POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER 
has appeared. His teaching has genuine 
spiritual meaning. He is Albert C. Ritchie, Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. He grows in the _ people’s 
consciousness. He belongs plainly to Jefferson, 
and suggests Wilson, with the great practical ad- 
vantage over the latter that there is less of the 
abstract and more of the concrete in all that Gov- 
ernor Ritchie says, without a dilution of the essence 
of the democratic idea. 

Last Thursday he spoke in Boston. 
great respect for the political parties. They have 
not been helping much of late, he thinks. “They 
stood for the vital things in the formative days of 
the Republic. They did it, too, in the dark days 
before the Civil War. They have done it on 
occasion since. To-day they face each other with 
little that is fundamental really dividing them, 
although the times need the application of the 
traditional principles as they have seldom needed 
them before. “What are they? Free speech, 
free worship, individual liberty, security of the 
home, and equality under the law.” These prin- 
ciples are “still fighting for their existence even in 
free America.” 

Quoting Jefferson, who said, “The world is too 
much governed,” Governor Ritchie offers his ver- 
sion, “There is too much government.” With this 
sentiment we heartily agree. Jefferson spoke the 
most incisive truth ever heard in America when 
he minimized machinery of administration and 
exalted the soul of the intelligent free man as the 
real ruler of himself, his city, and his country. 
He is the best government. 

For a man in public life to rise above the dumb 
and mechanic round of political business and say 
this great truth is cause for rejoicing, no matter 
what one’s partisan views may be. We of the 
churches ought especially to see in this attitude 
an appreciation of our fundamental usefulness in 
training and inspiring the good life. The world 
cannot get on without religion. We ought to be 
helping much. Pure Christian religion is the soul 
of the democratic state. We should permeate the 
nation with the spirit and philosophy of Jesus. 


He has no 


Thirty Thousand Slaves Sold Yearly 


Unbelievable conditions are presented to League of Nations 


Sorra, April 9. 

ACTS qualified to destroy the. comfort- 

able feeling that the world has been 
liberated from its curse of slavery, once 
so prominent a feature of life in Africa 
and on the oceans of the world, are sub- 
mitted to the attention of the world at 
the September session of the League of 
Nations by Sir Frederick Lugard, former 
British governor of Nigeria. Although Sir 
Frederick does not attempt to give the 
extent of the slave traffic in figures, it 
is estimated that 30,000 human beings 
are being sold into slavery in the eastern 
part of the world every year. This traffic 
takes the form, partly, of the sale of 
“attendants” by pilgrims from Nigeria 
and other parts of Moslem Africa, and 
also of girls from Java and Malaya who 
had gone to Mecca for like purpose. 


IN ADDITION, THE SLAVE TRAD} 
still flourishes in various districts of 
Africa, notably in certain parts of 
Morocco and among the Senussi tribes- 
men of the Libyan Desert. The Liberian 
and the Chinese Governments have yet 
to make convincing replies to allegations 
of slave trading in their respective terri- 
tories; Portugal has yet not answered 
the charges of two American observers, 
Messrs. Ross and Cramer, regarding 
slavery in Angola. 

Most, if not all, of the victims of the 
persistent practice who are shipped across 
the Red Sea into Arabia come from 
Southern Abyssinia, where eyewitnesses 
have reported that whole areas are being 
practically depopulated by the depreda- 
tions of the slave traders, who carry on 
their traffic without interruption or ob- 
stacle on the part of the Ethiopian 
authorities. Slaves are taken in droves 
to the seacoast. The port of Tajura has 
achieved unenviable notoriety in this con- 
nection. 

A body of experts was appointed by the 
League of Nations more than two years 
ago to see how this traffic could be 
stamped out, and as a result there has 
been circulated for comment to all the 
governments of the world, including the 
United States, a draft slavery convention, 
which it is proposed to sign at the next 
convention of the League of Nations in 
September. = 

Doubts haye been expressed as to 
whether the particular convention goes 
far enough. Admittedly, it does not go 
nearly so far as the recommendations of 
the League’s experts. One of the articles 
of the convention not only authorizes the 
592 
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use of forced labor for public purposes, 
but even for private profit as well. Sir 
Frederick Lugard has made three pro- 
posals which will command attention, if 
only on account of his own successful and 
sympathetic record as a colonial adminis- 
trator. Sir Frederick asks that the con- 
vention should either definitely classify 
the slavery traffic as piracy or specify 
precise rules for the capture of vessels 
engaged in the traffic, and that forced 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


CARRYING THE COUNTRY TO KANSAS 


What is this? Shailer Matthews, above, pro- 
gressive orthodox divinity dean, goes to Wash- 
ington College, Topeka, to tell the kin and 
neighbors of William Allen White how to be 
up on Americanism! It is a newly endowed 
department, and this is the first lecture in 
the course; the money ($109,000) comes from 
an Easterner!! 


labor without remuneration should be 
definitely prohibited. He also insists on 
the need of a Labor charter for subject 
races. In addition, he urges the insertion 
of a clause providing for the appointment 
of a small committee to scrutinize, and if 
necessary, publish, authentic information 
about slavery. 

It is the contention of Sir Frederick 
that the proposed convention should “not 


merely be the maximum which the least. 


progressive state will consent to, but the 
minimum which the leading nations will 
demand.” Yet such is the jealousy with 
which the prerogatives of national 
sovereignty are guarded that the states 
represented on the committee at Geneva 


were unable to agree on a common for- 
mula that would permit the police vessels 
of a friendly nation to violate the sanctity 
of territorial’ waters to detain vessels 
suspected of being engaged in the traflic 
of human beings. é; 

The conditional and temporary ac- 
quiescence given in the convention to the 
use of forced labor for private profit is 
the first sanction accorded to this kind 


of labor in any international document, ~ 


and there are many who oppose it. Un- 
paid forced labor for public purposes has 
few supporters, although the excellently 
administered colonial system of the Dutch 
East Indies is, in part, builé on a founda- 
tion of forced labor in lieu of taxes. 

Forced labor is at times essential in 
backward countries, especially for build- 
ing roads and clearing paths through 
jungles. But in order to familiarize the 
native with the idea that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, it is becoming in- 
creasingly the custom, at any rate in 
Africa, to pay cash for all labor on public 
works, even though the money is after- 
ward taken back in the form of taxation. 
Thus the “pay-as-you-go” method is largely 
a technical affair. 

Finally, there is nothing in the proposed 
convention to alleviate the misery caused 
by what is known as “debt slavery,” 
beyond a vague pledge that the dis- 
appearance of slavery in every form “shall 
be brought about progressively and as 
soon as possible.” The same applies to 
numerous other reprehensible practices 
grouped in the convention under the head- 
ing “domestic slavery and similar con- 
ditions.” 

NO ONE WILL QUESTION the philan- 
thropy and the excellent motives of the 
politicians who drafted the proposed con- 
vention, but at the same time it is easy 
to understand Sir Frederick Lugard's 
anxiety about the efficacy of the instru- 
ment they have prepared. When it is 
realized that the number of human beings 
involved can scarcely be under one million, 
and is put by many authorities at a much 
higher figure, the need of making the 
eonvention a real charter of human 
liberties becomes all the more apparent. 

The League of Nations, at its next 
meeting in the autumn, will address itself 
to the removal of an evil that is as old 
as civilization and human society itself. 
In order that the remedy should be effec- 
tive, it should be thorough. That is why 
every effort is being made to deal success- 
fully with each phase of the world ques- 
tion. 


NCLE HENRY, in Collier’s Weekly, 

‘ says that history will define Woodrow 
Wilson as “a large body entirely sur- 
rounded by diaries’—Lansing, Tumulty, 
Page, Daniels, Redfield, Houston,—and 
now House.* Impressions as to the latter 
gained simply from the extracts from his 
book which were recently published in a 
syndicate of newspapers, will be consider- 
ably modified upon a full reading of the de- 
tailed record of five years of this remark- 
able life. It is easy enough to criticize 
this book on the ground of its conceit. 
Many have done so. Yet, so far as it con- 
sists of House’s diary, appearance of con- 
eeit could hardly be avoided. A man’s 
diary consists of his doings and thoughts, 
and in it even the most modest man holds 
the center of the stage. A diary is not 
primarily kept to record what other men 
are doing and saying. It is only as a 
contemporaneous record of a personality 
that it is ever interesting to a historian; 
and if it becomes a mere record of events, 
it ceases to have any peculiar value. And, 
after all, egoism is not an absolutely un- 
known quality in leading statesmen of this 
country as well as of Europe. The real 
question is—Did the man have anything 
to be conceited about? The answer to this, 
in Colonel House’s case, is that it is 
doubtful if, in our history, a plain citizen, 
without official or financial influence, ever 
attained the position with foreign 
statesmen which he did; and in the part 
which he played in events in this country, 
House might well have just pride (though 
one familiar with Washington politics 
may question whether credit is due to 
House in some of the matters where 
credit appears to be claimed). The criti- 
cism, however, which may validly be made 
of this book is that House’s diary and 
letters so frequently give the impression 
that the acts of President Wilson, when 
in accord with House’s advice, were al- 
ways performed in response to that advice. 
By failing to mention the fact that there 


were other men in the official circle who. 


were imparting the same views, House 
unconsciously portrays an WHxecutive 
Mansion in Washington in which there 
was never a visitor or a correspondent 
other than himself. Part of the responsi- 
bility for this distorted picture of Wil- 
son’s milieu is due to Professor Seymour, 
who (like the editor of the Page letters), 
apparently considering himself not only 
as an editor but as a laudator, has practi- 
cally eliminated all persons except House 
as having any contact with the President. 
The result of this system of editing is to 
give color to the sarcasm of the Uncle 
Henry before quoted to the effect that 


*“The Intimate Papers of aceaere: House, 
as a Narrative by my, al Seymour, 
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The Papers of House 


He begins his record of the years with Woodrow Wilson 


CHARLES WARREN 


Author “The Supreme Court in United 
States History,’’ Awarded Pulitzer Prize — 


the President’s intimates spent all their 
evenings on their diaries “in setting down 
what they thought they thought during 
the day, or looking over all the details of 
some important matter that was settled 
the week before in order to decide on the 
best way of showing how they settled it.” 
The fact is, that the President found 
House a most efficient and ready friend, 
whose frank opinions he might secure and 
through whom he might gather the views 
of other men; and the views which House 
presented to the President were frequently 
not merely his own, but the result of many 
conferences with others. If the numerous 
letters from Wilson to House, showing his 
own views on the various situations to 
which this one-sided correspondence refers, 
could have been published, a very different 
impression would have been produced. 

One charge often made against Presi- 
dent Wilson by his opponents is effectively 
dispelled by this book—namely, that he 
was averse to taking advice; for certainly 
no man in our history ever received a 
greater flood of advice, or accepted a 
greater proportion than did Wilson as here 
portrayed. In this connection, it may be 
recalled that even President Lincoln was 
charged, on the floor of the Senate, Janu- 
ary 14, 1862, with inaccessibility and fail- 
ure to consult with others; and that 
Richard Henry Dana wrote of Lincoln, as 
late as May 4, 1864: “His life seems a 
series of wise, sound conclusions, slowly 
reached, oddly worked out, on great 
questions, with constant failures in ad- 
ministration of details and dealings with 
individuals.” 

Colonel House presents many sidelights 
upon the difficulties (hitherto unknown to 
the public) which the President had to 
encounter in Washington, between the out- 
break of the War in 1914 and the dis- 
missal of Bernstorff, in February, 1917. 
The actions of the German Ambassador 
often produced serious complications ; but 
those of the British Ambassador, in an en- 
tirely different way, were also a constant 
source of friction. Sir Cecil Spring Rice 
was a delightful gentleman and a skillful 
diplomat in peace times; but, ill and 
neryous, he was not the man to cope with 
the very delicate situation in Washington 
in time of war. He gave to his country 
an erroneous view of conditions here and 
of the President himself; and Colonel 
House clearly shows how unfortunate it 
was for Great Britain that it was not 
then represented by a man of the calibre 
and tact—say—of Lord Reading, who 
came after we entered the War. 

Equally enlightening is House’s de- 
scription of the frequent embarrassment 
which our Ambassador to Great Britain 
proved to the President. Page’s theory 
that the United States ought to allow 
Great Britain during the War to commit 
any breach of international law which 
she chose, upon condition that she should 
pay for it afterwards, would have reduced 


the rights of neutrals under the law to a 
mere farce. Page’s conception of the loyal 
duty of an American ambassador is shown 
in a singular light in Viscount Grey’s 
recent book; it is doubtful if an American 
diplomat ever before took upon himself 
to announce his disagreement with the 
policy of an official note which he was 
instructed to present, and to confer with 
a foreign statesman as to how the official 
policy of his own country might be cir- 
cumyented. Page’s utter blindness to, 
and disregard of, conditions in this 
country, especially of the strength of the 
anti-English and pro-peace sentiment in 
the West, was also embarrassing to the 
President; and it undoubtedly accounted 
for his delay in meeting Page on the 
latter’s visit here, in 1916. He wanted 
Page “to get some American atmosphere 
into him again’; and House wrote that 
he hoped that Page ‘may be sent West to 
get a complete bath of American opinion.” 

But while this book is of vivid interest 
for its picture of political events and con- 
ditions prior to and during the campaign 
of 1912, and in Washington in the years 
1913-16, it is for its description of House’s 
extraordinary unofficial missions to 
Europe that the book will be of amazing 
and permanent historical interest. The 
source of his influence may be gathered 
from the tribute to him in Viscount 
Grey’s own book: “I found combined in 
him, in a rare degree, the qualities of 
wisdom and sympathy. ... His criticism 
and comment was valuable, his suggestions 
were fertile. ... His mind was always 
practical. ... His judgment of men and 
things was both keen and detached.” 
Nothing in the record of House’s missions 
is more remarkable than the very early 
dates at which both he and Wilson en- 
visaged the necessity of some co-operation 
of nations to preserve the world peace. 
As early as July—August, 1913, House was 
discussing this in London with Grey. In 
December, 1913, he and Wilson were at 
work on a project for an understanding 
between France, Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States for a reduction of 
armaments; and it was to further such 
a plan, and to abate the growing mili- 
tarism of the world, that House was sent 
to Germany and Great Britain in the fatal 
months of May-July, 1914. Again, the 
President sent him to the same countries, 
from January to June, 1915. It was in 
February, 1915, that Sir Edward Grey 
suggested that the United States, after 
the War, should come into some general 
guaranty for worldwide peace by the 
nations, and when he became a convert 
to House’s views as to “freedom of the 
seas.” It was in Grey’s correspondence 
with House in August and September, 
1915, that he suggested “some league of 
nations,” and that the powers must band 
together to put sanctions behind inter- 
national law by binding themselves to 


side against any power which should break 
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a treaty or rules of warfare; and Wilson 
sent an encouraging reply. Again, the 
President sent House to Europe, from 
January to March, 1916 ;-and it was at this 
time that House secured the approval of 
Grey, Asquith, Balfour, Lloyd George, 
and Lord Reading to the Memorandum of 
February 22, 1916, in which Wilson pro- 
posed a conference of the belligerents on 
certain outlined peace terms and suggested 
the possibility of the entry of the United 
States into the War on the side of the 
Allies, in case Germany refused to confer. 
Viscount Grey has recently written in 
terms of doubt as to whether he was 
right in failing to urge Wilson’s proposal 
at that time, and has said: “If a Wilson 
peace in 1916 had brought real dis- 
jllusionment about militarism, it would 
have been far better than what actually 
happened.... The future peace of 
Europe, with the unsevered co-operation 
of the United States, might have been 
safer than it is to-day. Property and 
security might be to-day more fair in 
prospect for us all than the victory of 
1918 and the treaties of 1919 have made 
them.” . 

Those who criticized the President for 
failing to take more active steps against 
Germany in 1916 may well modify their 
views, when they now learn, for the first 
time, how well justified the President 
was, in the spring of 1916, in believing 
that either a peace conference or some 
understanding with Great Britain as to 
the future course of the War might be 
possible. 

On the question of entering the War, 
House apparently changed his mind sev- 
eral times in 1915 and 1916. The Presi- 
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dent, however, did not follow House’s 
vacillations of advice, but pursued the 
course on which he had determined from 
the very beginning; namely, to try any 
plan and take any step of which he could 
conceive to preserve his country from 
the horrors of war, and to promote a 
peace between the _ belligerents. The 
citizens of this country would not have 
forgiven the President if he had done 
otherwise; and it was because of that 
confident belief that every attempt at 
peace had been made, that our citizens 
stood so unitedly behind him, when war 
war finally forced upon us (and it must 
be recalled that, even on April 6, 1917, 
there were fifty Representatives and six 
Senators who voted against the War). 
Critics of the President who lived in the 
large cities on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
who wanted an earlier war, in 1915-16, 
were greatly ignorant as to the feeling of 
the country in general. While a fire- 
breathing President could undoubtedly 
have rushed us into war at the time of the 
Lusitania, it must be remembered that 
not a single public man at that time ad- 
vised such action (as inspection of the 
leading newspapers of the country of 
May, 1915, will amply prove). Not even 
Colonel Roosevelt himself advocated our 
going to war then. 

There are always plenty of men, 
especially in the City of Washington, who 
are able to tell the President how to per- 
form his duties, but there are none but 
himself to accept the responsibility for 
his mistakes. Those who criticize Presi- 
dent Wilson for his deliberation of action 
(and House himself does so) never seein 
to realize that, though Warren G. Harding, 
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in his campaign for normalcy in 1920, an- — 


nounced that government was a “simple 
thing,” any President who has to bear the 
burdens of the Executive office finds that 
government is far from being a thing of 
simplicity; and that it is a business in 
which, as has been said, “mistakes are 
paid for in men’s happiness and men’s 
lives.” Hence, hasty action, without the 
most careful consideration and acquisition 
of information, should never be the charac- 
teristic of any President. No candid ad- 
mirer of Woodrow Wilson will deny that 
he made mistakes; but both his critics 
and his advisers—even House, wise, help- 
ful, and unselfish as he frequently was— 
sometimes made mistakes also. And, after 
the work and the ideals of the President 
have become a matter of history, this 
intimate friend of Woodrow Wilson writes 
his deliberate judgment of him as follows: 

“He had his shortcomings, even as other 
men, and having them but gives him the 
more. character and virility. ... His 
prejudices were strong, and oftentimes 
clouded his judgments. But, by and large, 
he was what the head of a state should 
be—intelligent, honest, and courageous. 
Happy the nation fortunate enough to 
have a Woodrow Wilson to lead it through 
dark and tempestuous days. ... While 
he went down in defeat in his own 
country, an unprejudiced world begins to 
see and appreciate the magnitude of the 
conception and its service to mankind. 
The League of Nations and the name of 
Woodrow Wilson have become insepar- 
able, and his enemies have helped to build 
to his memory the noblest monument 
ever erected to a son of man.” 


If These Liberals Can Work Together— 


Dr. Slosson, Mr. Rutledge before Unitarian Club 


T THE FINAL MEETING of the sea- 

son of the Unitarian Club of Boston., 
Mass., on April 14, Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, 
chemist, author, educator, and editor, 
told an interesting story of the marvels 
of “Creative Chemistry.” Preceding him, 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge presented the 
logic and challenge of the Unitarian 
Foundation, and Dr. Slosson, at the outset 
of his address, commended the Unitarians 
for their efforts toward more effective 
work for rational religion, expressing his 
gratification that science had not an 
enemy, but an ally, in the liberal faith. 
He took oceasion to recall that William 
Jennings Bryan, when preparing a book 
against the doctrine of evolution, had 
written to him, pointing to the un- 
changeability of ‘the atom. Since the 
laws of nature always hold and since 
atoms do not undergo evolution, was this 
not a proof that there was no evolution 
elsewhere in nature? Mr. Bryan queried. 
Dr. Slosson replied that recent discoveries 
have shown that atoms do change, are 
subject to evolution. Therefore, applying 
Mr. Bryan’s logic, what about evolution 
elsewhere in nature? Dr. Slosson asked. 
Mr. Bryan did not make use of the 
atomic argument against evolution. 
_ Can these liberals work together? 
Other churches are asking this question, 


and Unitarians can answer it, in part, by 
their answer to the call of the Foundation, 
Mr. Rutledge declared. He said, in part: 

“Shall religion be enriched and fortified 
by science, while science on the other 
hand is inspired and guided by religion, 
or shall the two anathematize each other 
to destruction? Here, some of us feel, is 
the religious climax of our time. Within 
the next few years, or even months, de- 
cisions will be made setting the trend of 
religious development for a century. Some 
of these decisions rest with liberal 
churches. ... 

“The issue comes to us as Unitarians. 
We occupy the middle ground where reli- 
gion and science meet. In our churches, 
head and heart are united. Scientific 
truth and religious feeling are in harmony. 
The conflict between fact and faith is 
resolved. The church and the school work 
together; and the faculty, the ministers, 
students, and community are on a basis 
of mutual respect. 

The remaining question is whether the 
Unitarian Church will rise to this issue. 
The whole religious world is watching us 
during these moments of decision. Their 
question is, Can these religious liberals 
work together? Or are they so broad, 
so free, that they cannot maintain their 
own institutions? 


“Thousands of our youth, particularly 
in college centers, are asking that 
question. Ministers in other churches are 
asking it. Congregations in other de- 
nominations are asking it. We are on the 
verge of a great movement upward or 
downward. If we as religious liberals 
fail to meet this crisis, if we make the 
wrong gesture and indicate that we 
cannot work together, there is every 
chance that our religious life will be set 
back half a century, science be discredited 
by a powerful church hierarchy, and reli- 
gious freedom suffer an inglorious defeat. 

“But the upper road is equally possible. 
If the vigorous work already begun by 
our denominational bodies can now be ful- 
filled, the result may be such a religious 
awakening as our country has never 
known. It is possible. 

“It remains for us now to answer the 
question as to whether religious liberals 
can work together. The Foundation 
means. that. The votes are in our 
pockets.” 


The act of prayer is simply the act of 
glancing at the compass. It is simply the 
act of checking up present choice, and 
present conduct, with that ambition, that 
ideal, which constitutes life’s objective. 
All progressing souls pray, though few 
may admit it. They pray every time they 
remember their ambitions, or consult their 
policy, or study their blue prints, or 
examine their contracts——Charles H. Park, 
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| Religion and the Seven-Year League 


 : What Unitarian Laymen have created and achieved 


WILLIAM L. BARNARD 


Eaecutive Vice-president Unitarian Laymen’s League 


PRIL 11 was the seventh anniver- 
sary of the organization of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. Who that at- 
tended its birth in Springfield dared 
hope that in seven years it would have 
as many achievements for the liberal 
cause as stand to its credit to-day? 

The primary purpose of the League 
has ever been to recruit the man power 
of the Unitarian fellowship in support 
of all our churches in America. To ac- 
complish this object, resort has been had 
to a variety of activities, to a number 
of experiments, to a series of undertak- 
ings, that should inspire and reconsecrate 
our laymen to citizenship at its highest 
peak of idealism—applied Christianity as 
exemplified by-the liberal church. 

In the earlier days, the immediate 
task was to challenge attention, to kindle 
the imagination, to capture the fancy, 
that we might win a. following upon 
whom we could depend for active per- 
sonal participation in chureh affairs. 
Various expedients were adopted, of 
which some might well be classified as 
spectacular. Twenty-five distinguished 
representatives of our denomination un- 
dertook, in the League’s behalf, simul- 
taneous speaking tours, carrying the lib- 
eral gospel to 193 cities, addressing 33,500 
people at 232 meetings, and traveling 
jointly about 77,816 miles in the United 
States and Canada. 

Great series of public meetings on suc- 
cessive Sunday evenings, lasting from 
seven to fourteen days, were held in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Montreal, 


Chicago, and Washington, with single 
meetings in San Francisco and else- 
where. In my opinion, it was meetings 


of this character that built up in Boston 
the Unitarian enthusiasm and _ self-con- 
scious strength which made possible the 
unified co-operation that brought about 
the great success of the Unitarian finan- 
cial campaign of 1920. 

The League held its first experimental 
preaching mission at St. Louis in No- 
vember, 1921. The result led us definitely 
into the work; and now ‘we can report, 
as distinct accomplishments, forty-two 
missions, which, in three years, have 
definitely stimulated the life of 143 Uni- 
tarian churches and have carried our 
message to 129,348 people. Countless 
thousands of others have been reached 
by radio broadcasting of mission sery- 
ices wherever possible, and we make the 
unqualified statement that these missions 
are uniformly successful and invariably 
achieve permanent results. 

Let me sketch hastily a few instances 
of what a liberal preaching mission may 
mean. Take the small Unitarian church 
in Oklahoma City, where the average 

Sunday morning attendance was forty- 
two and the seating capacity 150. Con- 
‘ jure up in your mind’s eye a picture of 


a mission service in this church, attended 
by three hundred people, when forty sat 
in the pastor’s study and bedroom listen- 
ing through the windows to the entire 
service in the church! Can you doubt 
that our message has its appeal, that 
hundreds and thousands are hungering 
for its spiritual refreshment and will 
come to us if the way is made known to 
them? Turn to a little hill town in New 
England where the average attendance 
of church is fifty-two, and think what 
it means to congregation and minister to 
have a mission with an average, night 
after night, of 168! Visualize, if you 
will, the mission service in Washington, 
D.C., when 2,100 people listened with 
rapt attention to Dr. Sullivan’s story of 
“Victory After Sacrifice’ and the Chief 
Justice of the United States gladly ac- 
cepted the last seat in the rear row of 
the balcony rather than forego the ex- 
perience. 

There are critics who would tell you 
that the Laymen’s League is extray- 
agant. Is anything extravagant that will 
produce these results? 

I cannot forbear to point out to you 
that, in the five annual church-school 
institutes that the League has held at 
Star Island, seven hundred persons have 
received training as Sunday-school 
teachérs, and 65 per cent. of the men 
who attended are now teaching in Uni- 
tarian church schools—many of whom 
but for Star Island would never have 
undertaken that form of service. This 
institute accomplishes its purpose, it in- 
spires laymen with the desire to serve 
little children, and points the way by 
which this desire may be realized. 

The League has arranged, and largely 
financed, five Ministers’ Institutes at Chi- 
eago University, at Harvard University, 
at Yale University, at Andover and Deer- 
field. At these five gatherings, 785 min- 
isters have been the guests of the League, 
have had opportunity to take an inven- 
tory of their mutual ideals, to express 
fellowship, to adjust differences of opin- 
ion; and they return to their churches 
with new enthusiasm and a_ greater 
sense of responsibility, with courage re- 
born through confidence in one another 
and from knowledge that the men of 
our churches are rallying to their sup- 
port. 

I wish every minister might be an in- 
visible attendant at one of the annual 
conventions of the League and might see 
the type of men that gather from all 
parts of North America—from two hun- 
dred to two hundred and fifty strong— 
to give over practically every moment of 
two days of earnest and strenuous con- 
sideration of our common church prob- 
lems, of methods for the sympathetic 
and wise service through our churches 
of our communities and our community 
of nations. Our experience shows- that 


those chapters which are represented 
at the conventions are invariably the 
ones to render the most active and ef- 
fective assistance in the months that fol- 
low. Here, too, are built up enthusiasm 
and fellowship and courage—qualities 
that pay large dividends to the churches. 

I ask your patience while I analyze a 
few of the League’s expenditures. Preach- 
ing missions in our first year cost ap- 
proximately $36,000—a large sum in Uni- 
tarian circles, but necessarily large! We 
had to overcome misgivings; we had to 
convince the denomination that this was 
a worthy activity—one capable of being 
conducted in harmony with our tradi- 
tions of dignity, while bringing to our 
support the warmth and fervor that I 
have mentioned. Our second year the mis- 
sions cost $24,000. Last year they cost 
$13,351. By improving technique each year 
and by increasing co-operation from the 
denomination and the churches con- 
cerned, we have been able to steadily 
decrease expenses without losing one 
whit of effectiveness. And if the figures 
still seem large for an activity that 
covers so great a domain as that of the 
United States and Canada, let me point 
out that the cost per capita, based on 
audiences actually counted, is sixty five 
eents. I know of no Unitarian church 
in the country that serves its congrega- 
tion at so economical a figure. 

The most financially efficient Unita- 
rian church I know, after setting aside 
such expenditures as are chargeable to 
property, to Sunday-school, and other ac- 
tivities not concerned with church at- 
tendance, figures its cost of operation 
at eighty cents per individual per Sunday. 

Our Church School Institute at Star 
Island cost, the first year, when it was 
an absolute novelty, $65.82 per delegate 
Each year the cost was cut down, the 
interest increased, the results made more 
profitable, until last year, at our fifth 


institute, the cost was only $8.46 per 
delegate, approximately one-eighth of 
what it was four years before. Is it 


worth $1,600 to the denomination to in- 
spire and train more than two hundred 
Sunday-school teachers each summer? 

Our first convention of chapter offi- 
cers in 1921 cost $9,827. Our fifth con- 
vention last year at Lenox, Mass. by all 
odds the best we have ever held, cost 
$5,017. 

When an organization goes on year 
after year, increasing the number of 
people that it serves, winning wider and 
wider approval for its specific activities, 
and cuts its expenses almost squarely in 
half, as the League has done, is it not 
trivial and a waste of time to speak 
of extravagance? I say, without the 
slightest hesitation, that the administra- 
tion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
has been wise and economical, wise 
enough to attempt big things in a big way, 
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caveful enough to save at the spigot 
without wasting at the bunghole, 

There are wany other League netlyities 
of which I wish IT might make mention, 
Tt ivkea me to dismiss them in a sentence, 
Gonsider our publicity department, which, 
to the best of ita ability, serves as such 
for the whole denomination, and which 
for two years bad finanelal support from 
The Alliance, the American Unitarian 
Assocation, and the young peoples. 
a support that has now been withdrawn 
primarily becnuse of financial difficulties, 
This department supplies live newa of 
Unitarian affaira to fifteen hundred 
periodicals in the United tates and 
Ganada, including practically all of the 
religious press, The last twelve monthp’ 
clippings of stories thus prepared and 
used by the American press amount ip- 
proximately to 86,000 Inches, or the 
equivalent of 207 newspaper pages, solely 
devoted to Untlarianiam, It is well 
known that the burenus that supply press 
Uppliges are only able to turn in, on an 
avernge, about one-third of the stories 
achually printed, The League’s ambition 
for the future is to eontinue in larger 
and inerensingly more effective ways its 
programs of education and publleilye= 
lightening the Inbora, developing the 
effectiveness, increasing the prestige «wf 
ow ministers, and bringing to their 
support a great lay army, fired with ene 
(husinem for vellglous freedom, for social 
Justice, and for world pence, 

A prveat opportunity eonftronta us, We 
ave vt the threshold of ® marvelous ad 
venture, Ovum is the privilege to be the 
fivat and thus far the only organized rell- 
wlous body oflelally to ehamplon the 
enuine of freedom, 

The Laymen's League waa represented 
al the Meopes teal by an effelent ob- 
Hervers It has been permitted to appenr 
in (he appellate proceedings in the 
Mupreme Court of Tennessee ne amlous 
oul twend of the cowrle-and to file a 
belef setting forth the position of Wbernal 
Ohvistiinea in the issue of veligious free. 
dom, Our president, Charles 1, Strong, 
an eminent lawyer, Is personally to partl 
cipate tn (he final argument tn the case 
in ‘Tennessee, Hut our interest, our Aer 
livily, our effort, will not atop there, 

We are organiging In the Mlates where 
(he isave ie most imminent a volunteer 
ala’ of our lawyer members, who, under 
(he divection of eminent sentor counsel 
professionally engaged for the purpose, 
Will oppose the ennetment of any move 
such vestrictive laws as those adopted 
ii Tennessee, Misslavippl, and elsewhere, 
This legal atatt with also be prepared to 
defend any deserving teacher prosecuted 
tider auch legislation, Thy these means 
we hope to cheek temporarily eneronche 
ment upon iberty of consclenee, Thu 
succes On these legaliatic linea ean only 
be temporary, Tt is necessury to mate 
(he issue plainer and cleaver, to win the 
hollve support of the majority of publie 
opinion, We propose to show the publie 
that selence ia concerned with facta and 
mothoda; that religion ta concerned with 
faith and purpose; that the two ave at 
onee Independent and interdependent, 

There ave some Among Wa Who minimise 
the danger, There are others who would 
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use the opportunity to our own advantage. 
Both are wrong, The danger is very real 
and very great, 

Joan of Are was not burned at the stake 
for wilcheraft, She was not executed be- 
ciuse of resistance to the Wnglish con- 
quevors: she was not destroyed because 
she opposed the social order of her day, 
the feudal system; it was not for heresy 
in the ordinary sense—she was a good 
Catholic in regard to most of the tenets 
of her ehureh, She perished by fire be- 
couse bhe maintained the right of private 
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judgment in defiance of authority. Have 
we learned nothing in the centuries since 
her day? Is the plea that science will 
damn the souls of the youth of to-day to 
deprive them of true knowledge—the right | 
of independent research? Are the vast 
majority of Americans to stand idly by 
and permit an ardent, but misguided, 
minority, arbitrarily to impose their 
particular conception of religion, their 
special version of the Bible, upon all the 
United States? An affirmative answer is 
unthinkable, 


Humanism— Theism 


OHARLDES FRANCIS POTTRR 
Hwecutive Seoretary, Antloch Oollege 


here 14 no authoritative word on 
Humanlam, but the following article, 
frat printed in the Blaze, the atudent 
publication of Antioch College, wilt 
ahed some Ught on the aubject and in 
a measure meet the requesta of a great 
many roaders of Tin Rearavin for in. 


Jormation, 
fF UMANISM and theism are not en- 
A. tively exclusive of each other, There 
ave theiats who are partly humanists, and 
humanists who are, at least, not antl. 
(hoists, The clash between these two 
philosophies.of religion is one of emphasis. 
Thelam saya: “God will take care of you 
(through ev'ry day o’er all the way.” 
Hlumanisam saya: “God helps those who 
help themselves,” 
Thelam saya: “Draw nigh to God and 
Ile will draw nigh to you,” 
Humanism saya: “He finds , not 
without who finda not God within,” 
In other words, humanism regards man 
ia an end and not as a means to some 
other @nde=the glory of God, for instance, 
In the religion of thelam, the great word 
In worship; in the new religion of 
humantam, the great word is co-operate, 
A humanist is more concerned with co- 
operating with the creative forces of the 
universe than he is with worshiping a 
monarch god seated on a throne, He is 
respectful in his attitude toward sacred 
(hings, but is apt to be impatient with 
religionista who are eontent to identify 
religion with mere worship and ceremony, 
Tle deplores also the orthodox attitude of 
dependence upon God for help when the 
individual could do the thing himself, 
Nhakespeare spoke as a true houmanist 
when he said: 


God 


Our remedioa oft in ourselves do He, 

Which we aseribe to Meav'n, The fated sky 

Gives us free scope; only doth backward pull 

Our slow designs, when we ourselves are 
du | 


and again when he suggested that the 
fault ta not in our stava but In ourselves 
that we are underlings, 

Tlumaniam is more concerned with reli- 
gion than theology, and ja apt to regard 
the usual sort of doctrinal discussion as a 
waste of time, The weekly printed pro- 
gram of one of the moat prominent 
humanist churches has on ita front page 


the following; “It ts enough for us to love. 


and serve humanity. We cannot fathom 
the Infinite,” 

The emphasis in humanism upon the im- 
provement of humanity is not disclosed 
merely by a program of social ameliora- 
tion, There is a very definite recognition 
of the need of awakening the individual 
to the dormant powers within him and of 
awakening the larger social units to their 
undeveloped possibilities. 

Tt would not be denied by a humanist 
that theists have prayed to God and have 
been helped, but the humanist would 
suggest that the help came from the one 
who did the praying and not from the 
One prayed to, The earnest expression 
of desires is the first step toward the 
satisfaction of those desires. The more a 
person prays for a thing, the more his 
own mind is turned toward that thing 
and the more he canvasses the ways of 
securing it. A careful analysis of most 
answers to prayer would reveal that the 
focusing of attention upon the desired 
thing had a definite reflex action upon 
the suppliant himself, The very phrase, 
“God helps those who help themselves” 
reveals the appreciation of this fact in 
everyday life, 

Theists pray for the coming of Utopia, 
saying, “Thy kingdom come,” 'They seem 
to have a yague idea that the kingdom 
is going to come floating down through 
the air on angels’ wings. The humanist 
would say, adopting for the moment the 
imagery of the theist,—The kingdom is 
coming not on wings, but on feet; on 
your two feet and mine, 

A humanist preacher was recently 
questioned by a theist who desired to 
know where one was to turn for comfort 
and consolation in the religion of human- 
ism, The humanist replied, rather 
brutally but with tremendous ‘effect,— 
“Why not try being a man for awhile?” 

Humanism differs from Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and some Liberalism in its 
attitude toward this life and the next. 
Some humanists are believers in im- 
mortality and some are not, but the gen- — 
eral attitude of humanists is that this 
life has worth in itself whether there is” 
a life beyond this or not, we recent — 
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Give the Law a Square Deal, 
and Sobriety a Fair Chance 


_ “All law is limitation of personal lib- 
erty for the sake of the public welfare.” 
This elementary fact was set forth by 


' Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in a statement 


read for him before the Senate subcom- 


mittee hearing on prohibition, April 16, 


“One of the blots upon our national 
character,” Dr, Cadman declared, “is due 
to the utterly misleading conception of 
personal freedom which rejects control 
and defies authority.” 

Both Dr, Cadman’s statement and an 

official pronouncement from the Admin- 
istrative Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches pointed out that prohi- 
bition had not been foisted suddenly 
upon an unwilling minority. “As a 
policy, entire legal suppression of the 
liquor traffic, in one form or another, 
is seventy years old in the United 
States,” said Dr. Cadman. “During that 
prolonged period the traffic was given 
repeated opportunities to reform,” Dr, 
Cadman pointed out that, in Canadian 
provinces, all other forms of control have 
proved ineffective, and that TWinland, 
after ‘experimenting with other plans, 
adopted prohibition. The process of 
amending the Constitution is difficult, 
said the committee’s statement, yet this 
amendment was adopted more promptly 
than any other change in the Constitution 
ever proposed. As to modification, the 
committee said: 
_ “The proposal to modify the Volstead 
Act so as to permit the gale of wines 
and beer presents insuperable objections, 
It would make enforcement more difficult, 
It inevitably would mean the return 
either of the saloon or something equally 
undesirable, 

“Bootlegging in strong liquor would 
become more menacing, because it would 
tend to operate through the places where 
the milder intoxicants were sold, More- 
over there is no evidence to justify the 
contention that to permit wine and beer 
would reduce the consumption of ardent 
spirits. The teaching of experience is 
to the contrary.” 

Why advocates of modification or repeal 
of prohibition should make such a con- 
certed drive for this particular policy “is 
not obvious apart from their selfish 
interests,” asserted Dr, Cadman. “Other 
laws are exceedingly difficult of enforce- 
ment, but we do not advise their modifica- 
tion or repeal. Give prohibition a 
square deal,... Give sobriety an equal 
chance with drunkenness, In view of the 
undeniable benefits which haye already 
been produced by prohibition, and because 


of the sheer impossibility of dealing with 

_ the liquor evil by any other method, I 

 €all upon all good citizens to rally to its 
be is ae 


At the same hearing, Dr. Charles H. 
noyer, director-general of the Social 


we Department of the Universalist 
nes, declared that modification of 
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a statement in which this organization 
pledged continued support to prohibition, 

Bishop Charles L, Slattery declared bee 
fore the Massachusetts diocesan con. 
vention on April 21 that those people who 
are working conscientiously to change a 
law that they believe unwise ave in duty 
bound to obey that law, The Boston Tea 
Party and the violations of the Wugitive 
Slave Law do not justify the contention 
that the way to change a law is to breals 
it, “One must remember,” said Bishop 
Slattery, “that the breaking of the law 
in both these famous instances was for 
human welfare and progress, and go for 
the good of all; while, in the case of the 
breaking of the Wighteenth Amendment, 
the violation seems to most men purely to 
gratify onesel!,” The colonists knew 
they were inviting reyolution, and the 
abolitionists knew they were inviting 
civil war; wheneyer men and women 
deliberately and conscientiously break 
the law, they ifivite revolution or eiyil 
war. But, in Bishop Slattery’s opinion, 
the threat of revolution brought about 
by a general Inwlessness that largely 
seryed to gratify individual appetites 
would be a sorry pass for this Kepublie, 


Good Side to Bad Literature 


Dr, Richard Burton, professor of Wng- 
lish literature in the University of 
Minnesota, sees one good side to the 
marked tendency in modern literature 
“toward indecency, cynical repudiation of 
wholesome sentiment, and iconoclastic 
attack on the elder and finer ideals,” 
Writing in the Christian Advocate, he 
says: “If God is believed in and trusted 
less, an is sympathized with more, and 
recognized as having something of the 
divine, something aspirational and capable 
of elevating him to a higher plane, If 
the heavens seem empty to many, compared 
with the old simple acceptance of religious 
teaching, there is a general inclination to 
decide that the superman is a possibilty, 


‘and that it is within the individual will 


power to attain to that higher development, 
There is a certain tonic in this, albeit only 
a half-truth, It serves ag an antidote 
to the emaseulate nihilism and complete 
pessimism of the weaklings among cur- 
rent writers who say, in effect; ‘Let us ent, 
drink, and be merry; for to-morrow we 
die,’ ” 


——— 


“Tt Costs $10 to Join 


A former promoter of the Ku Klux 
Klan, H, Y¥, Clarke, igs now the chief 
power in the “Supreme Kingdom,” or- 
ganized to drive the teaching of evolution 
from the public schools, Membership in 
the Kingdom costs $10; in the Klan it also 
cost $10, of which Mr, Clarke is reported 
to have received $2,50, In addition to 
raising funds for the Bryan Memorial 
University, the Kingdom plans to erect 
a fundamentalist broadcasting station on 
the top of Lookout Mountain, In a list of 
test questions which this onetime pro- 
moter of the Ku Klux Klan has sent out 
to ministers is this; “Ave you in sympathy 
with the doctrines of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man?” - Myr, 
Clarke is not, the reader may be sure, 


Religion Around the World 


Christian Workers in Turkey 
and Episcopal Bishops Diller 


The ways of justice and humanitarian: 
isin ave not 60 simple as many sincere 
GOhristians would have them, ‘Turkish 
atrocities againal nearby Ohvistian 
peoples ave a disgrace to any civiligation, 
Christian ov nonwObhvistian, Tut should 
not the nations beware lest they visit 
condemiation in such fashion as to beng 
to naught the constructive veliginus Ade 
tivities of missionavies (hat ave changing 
the temper of the Turk toward genuine 
Ohvistianity? The case of the pending 
Tausanuve Treaty aska this question and 
brings out two typical points of view, 

A protest signed by one hiundved and 
thirteen bishopa of the Protestant Wplae 
copal Church was presented to the Menale, 
urging that body to consider America’s 
moval duty as well as its material vights 
and not to ratify the treaty, Why? Mee 
cause it would “vesume friendly relations 
with an avyowedly unvepentant and antl 
Christian government which destroyed # 
million inoffensive Christian men, women, 
aud childven, expelled from thely ancestinal 
homes over a million and a hall, and is 
now holding in shivery in Turkish havens 
tens of thousands of Ohiishlan women 
and childven,” Itatification would he 
equivalent to condoning Turkey's avimes, 

Hut Benatoy Worah told the bishops 
that American educational and religious 
intevests in Vurkey, as well as those of 
business, ask that the treaty be ratified, 
They feel it necessary for Khely protection, 
Hie said: "2 had always supposed that 
the great object of Ohvistianity in titer 
national affairs was to establish friendly 
relations, not only with other Christian 
nations, but with the anti-Christian nae 
tions, that they might be brought in 
touch with the teachings of Cheistianity 
and thereby be induced to aceeph its 
benign precepts,” 

And, most weighty testimony of all, 
Dy, Charles i, Gates, president of tobert 
College in Turkey, on arvival in this 
country April 80, declaved himself in 
favor of valifieation, without qualifieation, 
of the Treaty of Lausanne, The ob 
jection of those who point to the aruelties 
against Christian minorities does credit 
to their humanitarianisms; but, saya ye, 
Gates, the Turks ave fianly conyvineed tint 
Wurope many times has used these per 
seculions as a pretext for meddling with 
the internal alfaivs of Turkey, America 
would not incvease its influence by lisist 
ing on a protective clause in the tweaty, 
aud vefusal to vatify would not attain 
the end desived by the objectors, Na 
better treaty is to be had, Amevienn 
infevests in Turkey—business, educational, 
and veligious-are unanimous for ratifies 
lion, Wdueational and veligious workers 
in Vurkey ask no more protection than 
what is provided for other Amerlunn 
citizens, Vhey want lo convince the Turks 
that their work ig valuable lo then, 

James ©, Venney, of the Woundation 
bearing his name, is to evect in Wlorida a 
rent-free apartment house for aged minis 
ters and their wives, The building, Gost 
ing about #600,000, will have LOO three 
room apartments, 


; Booka! Books! 


Progressive Christianity 


HARRY POSTHR BURNS 
PROGKWAAIVH CrhintiAni@y, A Study of 
the Old Watth and the New Reformation, My 


Willlam A, Vrooman, New York: The Mao 


millan Company, #860, 

The book ia interesting and rewarding 
rounding every page, every paragraph of 
it, The author haa performed his task 
with seduloua and unfailing loyalty to 
truth, In the three hundred and more 
pages of this volume there Ia not an ame 
hbiguous sentence, nor any flaw in the 
logic, While Mr, Vrooman does not fail 
to make it perfectly clear that he Is an 
unquivocnl iiberal, his spirit ia in no 
particular contvoversinl, but strietly his. 
torical and truly pedagogleal, One finda 
(hroughout the volume eyidence of hia 
fairness, and of hia aympathetic under- 
alanding of the truth that many orthodox 
Christiana ave far better than the creeds 
to which they adhere, 

Mr, Vrooman may differ radically from 
the teaching of the creeda of the churches 
(o which these people belong, but he never 
forgela the truth that life is more than 
creed, In hia chapter on “Social Tdeal- 
jam and the Old Gospel,” he saya: “This 
destructive mood of young radicalism, 
however helpful in disposing of old bones, 
sometimes works much harm in its rough 
handling of living things, ... No form of 
faith entively false could have ao enriched 
the world with noble lives, By compart. 
son With them, aupereiiioua Intellectuals 
out a sorry figure, when the sum of their 
Windom amounts only to the heartlosa 
Abandonment of hard taska and the rejec: 
tlon of crude methoda of salvation for 
none at all, Phe world ta alek with ain 
and misery, and bungling methods of 
bringing falth, hope, and love’ Into 
darkened lives ave far more admirable 
(han an armehaly pationallam that feaatea 
on truth and beauty, leaving Lagarua 
helpless in his raga and wretchedness,” 
The quotation is typloal of the aplrit and 
Wisdom shown throughout the work, and 
thin in no way leasena the force with 
Which he seta forth hia theala or the 
fidelity to truth which ta everywhere 
evident, One feela the eternal aignifleance 
of the free, progresmive apirit in Chris 
tlanity which atanda in age-long contrast 
With that apirit which seeks to bind men's 
minds to dogmaa that have become ac: 
vepled and are characterised aa divine 
even though thelr origin ja clearly “of 
the earth earthy,” 


Books! 
And we thank thee, God, 
Wor the gift of them; 
Vor the glorious reach 
And the lift of them; 
Wor the gleam in them 
And the dream in them ; 


Books 


For the things they teach 
And the souls they reach ; 
Yor the blaze of them, 
And the maze of them; 


For the ways they open to us, 


The writer begins his discussion with 
two strong chapters which trace the in- 
fluences by which the early church was 
led to substitute for the vital religion of 
Jesus, with its emphasis upon the spirit, 
the dogmatic, ereedal, Intolerant religion 
that marked the early centuries of the 
Christian. ra, The first chapter, “The 
Religion of Obrist and the Christian 
Religion,” points out the influence of the 
Greek speculative thought as it came into 
contact with the teachings of the Chris- 
tian religion, Very soon a speculative 
theology came into being, emphasizing the 
form of thought above the realities of 
living experience, This theological tend- 
eney brought forth doetrines that were 
given ecclesiastical authority, and their 
ncecepltance was made imperattye, The 
second chapter, “Ohvristian Oreed and 
Ohristian Obaracter,” continues the con- 
trast between the two tendencies as they 
proceed, the one substituting creed and 
uniformity of belief for the simple prin- 
ciples of Ikeness in the quality of life 
taught by Jesus, In obedience to this 
principle, the hierarchy pronounced doubt 
of the creed to be a deadly sin separating 
one from salvation and meriting death at 
the hands of the church, Progressive 
Ohristianity is that which believed in: its 
freedom to doubt where the truth seemed 
to demand it, and to change the form of 
ita thought as it would a garment, in the 
interest of increasing knowledge and 
growling fe, This insistence on the 
freedom and the duty of honest thought 
has appeared again and again in the 
centuries, It came into open conflict with 
the Catholle Church in the Reformation, 
but it was only nominally successful. It 
malntained a change in theology; but in 
reality it did not win and adhere to: the 
principle of freedom, For the authority 
of the church was substituted the au- 
thority of the Bible, which was authorita- 
tively interpreted, so that the principle 
of external authority was continued— 
hence the necessity of the “New Reforma- 
tion” which we face in our day. 

The working of this spirit of Pro- 
gressive Christianity through the centuries 
and its application to various teachings 
of the church is traced and discussed in 
the succeeding chapters of the book, Two 
chapters contrast the view of the Bible 
held by those of orthodox faith with that 
which the moderm mind proclaims, And 
two chapters are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of evolution, as affecting the 
belle! in God, and, again, one’s attitude 


And the rays that they shoot through us. 


WILLIAM Lmroy Sripenr. 


toward this fundamental hypothesis of 
modern thought, as influenced by in- 
stinctive traits of human nature. The 
Christ of the Creeds is likewise contrasted 
with the Christ of Progressive Chris- 
tianity in a clear and illuminating section 
covering fifty pages of the volume. The 
last chapter is called “The Discipline of 
Life by Law,” and is a fine setting forth 
of the truth that men live intelligently 
and more abundantly as they learn the 
laws that control the world and the prin- 
ciples which operate in human nature, and 
discipline themselves to live in obedience 
to these principles of life. Though he 
does not say it, and the omission might 
be regarded as a shortcoming in the 
thoughtful study, I am sure that the 
author would in no way fail to recognize 
the great power of love as a means of 
freeing life from sin and leading it into 
a fuller realization of its highest aspira- 
tions. This he would probably recognize 
as the supreme law to which men must 
bring themselves into obedience. 

A notable feature of the book is the 
unusual number of well chosen and ef- 
fective quotations. They are on every 
page. Mostly they are illustrations of 
the truth which has been stated, and 
given in the words of the men who are 
recognized as typically expressing the 
point of view discussed. They are se 
lected with such care, and from such a 
wide reading, that the book may well serve 
as a storehouse of pertinent quotations for 
use in presenting the truth regarding any 
of the questions herein discussed. The 
book will doubtless find a ready demand 
in this time of transition from the old 
dogmatic religion to Progressive Chris- 
tianity. No one can read it thoughtfully 
Without being confirmed in his feeling of 
the vital significance of the liberal faith, 
and a new sense of the glory of a free 
faith, 


History by Jingle 


PLAYMATES IN AMpRiICA, By Ransford Beach, 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

If the grown-ups take to jingles to learn 
their rules of bridge, there is no reason 
why the young folks should not absorb © 
American History by the same pleasant 
method. Ransford Beach’s book is a new 
departure from the ordinary way of 
presenting history. His gay and con- 
fidential rhymings touch on all the im- 
portant phases of American national life, 
and few children will be able to resist — 
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them. How much more fascinating than 
the simple statement of a fact it is to 
read: 


When I was still a tiny lad, I used to wonder 
why 
We made such fuss and feathers on a morn- 
ing in July; 
And when I asked my daddy what was all the 
shooting for, 
He told to me this story of our Revolution 
War. 


He said, said he: “The war was fought for 
_ just about a year, 
-Before our folks began to see what should have 
been quite clear; 
For though they fought against the King, they 
waited all that time 
Before their independence was declared in 
_ words sublime. 


- 


’Twas Thomas Jefferson who wrote those words 
where glories ray, 

In which our independence was declared from 
Britain’s sway ; 

And they were then adopted on the Fourth 
with one accord,— 

So now we celebrate that day with picnics in 
the Ford! 


Accompanying this poem is an extraor- 
dinary sketch of the family Ford going 
full tilt to the picnic. This is only one 
of the many humorous and clever sketches 
with which the book is illustrated, and 
we are amazed to find that they are the 


“work of a sixteen-year-old girl—EHlsa Alli- - 


son Hartman. 
This book will be a worthy addition to 
a child’s library. E. F. M. 


Seven Days With God 


Snvynn Days witH Gop. By Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Dr. Rihbany, in his latest book, gives 
to our time a message that is sadly 
needed. It seems, though it is dangerous 
to generalize, as though one of the most 
disquieting signs of the day is the grad- 
ually decreasing power to be alone. 
Owing, in part, to the pressure of increas- 
ing activity, and, more largely, to the 
fear of quietude, we are becoming incap- 
able of passing time when by ourselves. 
From the highest to the lowest, we almost 
fear being left to our own resources. 
Most of the recent inventions emphasize 
this fear. Moving-picture houses are ever 
open, and foster the primitive love of 
‘pictures instead of steady reading. The 
‘gramophone further banished silence, 
though it did require winding up, and so 
left a few seconds undisturbed. The 
‘radio, with its non-stop noises, has sup- 
planted the gramophone; and when we 
have tired of these indoor diversions, the 
auto waits to take us out into the crowded 
roadway. Thus we are ever being urged 
toward the exteriors of life, and away 
from the inner silences. Needless to say 
that with the loss of our own resources 
we are in danger of losing the greatest 
value of the individual. 

Dr. Rihbany is, from his early environ- 
ment and training, deeply conscious of this 
threatened deprivation, and in Seven Days 


with God pleads for the fuller life. 


book opens with the following 


story 


‘ “One day an American divine asked 
s Eastern companion whether he was 


* 
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giving himself daily to lonely and deep 


spiritual meditation. The Oriental sage 
appeared greatly surprised. Looking at 
his Western friend meditatively, he an- 
swered, ‘Here?’ The severely brief, in- 
terrogative answer seemed to issue from 
the depths of a disappointed mind. ‘The 
tone and manner of the Hastern visitor 
as he uttered it indicated unmistakably 
that the part of the world in which he 
then found himself was no suitable place 
for pious meditation.” 

Many of us are at times inclined to feel 
just like that Eastern thinker. We are 
apt to feel that the Western life does 
not allow silent, continued, and concen- 
trated thought. 

Dr. Rihbany sets himself to the right- 
ing of this mistaken impression. In all 
places Gop 1s—the earth is the Lord’s, 


ee 


ABRAHAM MITRIE RIHBANY, D.D. 
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and the fullness thereof. With intimute 
knowledge and understanding he grants 
that long, long centuries and age-old cus- 
toms make it easier for the Hast to give 
itself to meditation; but, none the less, he 
asserts, behind our surface life there is 
a hidden life which still yearns for satis- 
faction. We live by unseen verities, 
though we do not recognize them. Nat- 
urally, the expression and method of satis- 
fying our best longings must differ from 
the expression and methods of the East, 
but for all that may be no less vital and 
real, It is not for us to slavishly imitate 
the Oriental ways—in so doing, we at 
times become foolish. We have our own 
ways; and these, urges Dr. Rihbany, may 
be just as beautifully shot through with 
God. We emphasize individuality—the 
Eastern may minimize it; but it is for 
both to walk daily with the Source of all 
Life. Changes of expression there must 
be, but the two may blend in a divine 
harmony. 

Such is practically the purport of the 
first third of the book. The remaining 
two-thirds are devoted to ways by which 
we live this constant life with our Father. 

The argument commences with an em- 
phasis on the value of the intangibles, 
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and then proceeds to show the ways in 
which God-possession and God-acknowl- 
edgment may be gained, by recognition of 
the universal nearness of God, by the in- 
teraction of scientific and spiritual dis- 
coveries. 
of trustfulness, the beauty of worship, 
and the undoubted aid of prayers of medi- 
tation and petition. Especially helpful 
and appealing are the portions which 
speak of the place where “courage halts,” 
and the “Prayer of Meditation.” 

There is a very welcome emphasis on 
the immeasurable power derived from 
worship, prayer and thought—power 
which awaits Westerner and WHasterner 
alike, and which will give to both that 
beauty of character which is the desire 
of all real men and women. 

It is open to doubt whether the book 
will command the sale that previous 
works of Dr. Rihbany achieved, but the 
reason is not difficult to find. We could 
read The Syrian Christ and A Far Journey 
and our interest was largely objective,— 
that is, we could read and enjoy without 
probing into our deepest souls. We like 
to read without being made uncomfort- 
able. As we read Seven Days with God, 
the messages go home and we are com- 
pelled to examine ourselves, perhaps to 
our discomfort. The book is a personal 
one, and for that reason some of us will 
leave it alone. Still, as far as useful- 
ness counts, Dr. Rihbany can rest satis- 
fied with the certainty that, if we will 
but take home the message here given, he 
has done his day and country a real 
service. M. H. 


Bok and Dollars 


DoLuaRS ONLY. By Hdward W. Bok. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Mr. Bok practices what he preaches. 
Since his voluntary relinquishment at the 
age of fifty-six of the editorship of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, he has engaged in 
many activities, and the list of his ac- 
complishments is truly notable. The doc- 
trine he is preaching by word and deed 
is now well known. He believes that a 
man who has attained a competence in 
business should retire while his health 
is still good and his capacity for work is 
still great, in order to devote himself to 
a life of service. 

This book is in large measure an apol- 
ogia. He tells us that the greatest word 
in the English language is not love, nor 
brotherhood, nor friendship, but service. 
He has gathered together here the stories 
of some score or more of men who have fol- 
lowed his own precept, like Cyrus W. 
Yield, who retired from money-making at 
thirty-four, and Herbert Hoover, who 
began freely to devote his great gifts to 
the world at forty. 

The advice of this book is such as only 
the well-to-do can follow, but others will 
find it heartening to know that the tradi- 
tional idealism of America still rules in 
the hearts of some of the great business 
leaders of America. Many of them are 
quite ready to sacrifice their career of 
money-getting when the vision of a life 
of voluntary service is disclosed to them. 

Mr. Bok, in the simplicity and direct- 
ness of these chapters, is pointing to the 


day when money will no longer be king. 
oO. B. J. 


The author adduces the value . 
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Jack Miner and Our Wild Geese 


FRANONS MARGARET FOX 


The wild geese that fly far over our 
heads in the spring and autumn and call 
“Honk-—-honk” from their safe distance 
away up in the blue, may indeed belong 
as much to us as they do to Jack Miner, 
The geese, though, are so wise they treat 
him with confidence and visit him on their 
way to and from their homes in the far 
North, while they shun our premises. 

When 'we wish to see flocks of wild geese 
behaving as they do at home, it is nee- 
essary for us to journey to Jack Miner’s 
farm in Ontario at the time of the spring 
or fall migrations, and there wonder if we 
can believe our own eyes and ears. It was 
on a perfeet April day in 1925 that Laura 
drove her father's car the forty miles from 
Detroit to Jack Miner's home, with her 
sister Mary Anna, their mother, and me ag 
passengers, 

We saw the geese, we heard them honk; 
we saw the swans that went over Niagara 
Malls, and we saw and talked with Jack 
Miner himself. There they were, the mul- 
titudes of wild geese, swimming in the 
pools, walking over the ground, all as un- 
concerned as if they were in the wilds of 
Labrador, 

A stream of visitors arrived soon after 
we did that Saturday morning and listened 
with us while Jack Miner told stories of 
individual ducks and geese and about the 
small bird neighbors, That very morning 
he had watched an affecting scene. He 
saw a goose roll an ear of corn to her 
wounded mate. The gander was in the 
pool near the house. As he could not climb 
out, she worked and worked to roll that 
ear of corn into the pool where he could 
get it. She stayed beside him until she 
saw that he could manage the ear of corn 
without further help, and then the good 
old lady went in search of her own break- 
fast. ; 

To call a goose a silly bird is a sure 
sign that we do not know what we are 
talking about. The number of wounded 
geese that arrive in an exhausted condi- 
tion at Jack Miner's bird sanctuary proves 
their wisdom in trying to reach a spot 
where they may have a chance to recover 
health and strength, or die in peace, They 
come directly to him for protection when 
in trouble. In his book he tells us that 
dying birds come close beside his house 
to dress their gun-shot wounds, and that 
it is a heart-breaking sight. No one with 
any love for wild creatures can read Jack 
Miner's book without losing his heart to 
the wise, intelligent Canada Goose. 

It sometimes happens that birds are so 
injured that they can never fly far again. 
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These are the ones that stay and nest on 
Jack Miner’s farm. The Canada Goose 
mates for life, and when one is disabled 
his best friend usually stays with him, 
whether the bird happens to be his wife or 
his brother! This has given Mr. Miner a 
wonderful chance to study their habits. 

He told us that geese never interfere 
with one another’s nests. No matter how 
hungry a great flock of geese may be, they 
will not touch corn inside the circle 
claimed by a nesting goose and her pro- 
tector. One father bird would be helpless 
against one thousand geese if they insisted 
upon helping themselves to his food sup- 
ply; but though they be starving, they re- 
spect his rights, and their courtesy never 
fails. 

When geese have broken legs, they act 
as their own surgeons, Mr, Miner says 
the goose leaves the broken leg lying 
straight beside the tail and uses the wings 
for crutches. Broken legs heal perfectly. 
Mr, Miner tells a story in his book of one 
father of a family who came to him with 
a broken leg and flew away to the North 
with his wife and children a month from 
the day he had arrived in a condition that 
was pitiful, 

The Canadian Government now helps 
Mr. Miner feed the geese, and hag pro- 
claimed the region where he lives a bird 
sanctuary, For years Mr. Miner fed 
hundreds and hundreds of bushels of 
corn to the geese every season and bought 
it all himself for pure love of the big 
birds. He was severely blamed, too, for 
spending so much money when money was 
exactly what he needed himself. Now the 
geese have brought him fame and seem 
likely to win their friend a fortune, also, 
because Mr, Miner finds a never-increas- 
ing demand for his services as a lecturer. 
His fascinating and unusual book about 
birds is also proving to be a “best seller” 
in many places. 

Mr. Jack Miner was born in Ohio in 
1865, but his father and mother came 
from England, Canada has been his home 
ever since he was thirteen years old, When 
he was a young man he was a success- 
ful hunter, He even killed quail. Now he 
protects all good birds, and instead of fly- 
ing away from him, they come to him 
for protection. He says we are the wild 
ones and not the birds, 

Mr. Miner is a drain-tile manufacturer 
by profession. He is also a deeply reli- 
gious gentleman. He says that no one 
can study the ways of Nature and fail to 
believe in God. 


One day in Kingsville he bought a 


calendar from a Salvation Army Lassie, 
which gave a text of Scripture for every 
day in the year. One night in that week 
when he was in his factory from one 
o'clock in the morning until daylight, to 
keep the fires burning, a new idea came 
to him, He says the thought came to him 
from “God’s Radio,” that he could make 
missionaries of his wild geese and ducks, 
by stamping scripture verses on the alumi- 
num tags which he fastened to their legs. 
Such a thing was never done before in the 
history of the world, at least on this 
wholesale plan, : , 

In a few days hundreds of visiting 
geese were carrying with them verses of 
Scripture to the farthermost parts of the 
earth. In due time, reports began to 
come back of the good that was done many 
a soul by having a Scripture text come 
straight down to him from the sky. Mr. 
Miner says this is now the most interesting 
part of his work. He has received tags 
that were found and sent back by 
Wskimos of the Hudson Bay region. 

It must not be supposed that when we 
visit Mr. Miner we are allowed to go any- 
where near the geese. Those in the pond 
beside his house are separated from us by a 
high wire fence. The Canada Goose seems 
to understand that human beings have no 
wings. At the back of Mr. Miner’s farm 
are other pools where the more timid 
geese stay. 

For the benefit of all strangers, Mr. 
Miner has built a tower behind his house. 


We Follow 


He smiles in the face of every flower; 
In the swallow’s twitter of sweet con- 
tent 
He speaks ; and we follow through every 
hour 
The way his deep thought went. 
—Oelia Thavter, 


Sentence Sermon 


He leadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness.—Psalm woiii. 8, 


From the top of that tower the flocks and 
flocks of geese are seen, and an endlessly 
fascinating sight they are. It is true that 
every spring and fail the migratory geese 
go in clouds to that little spot in Canada 
where one man befriends them. 

When they go North in the spring, 
Mr. Miner drains the ponds in the back 
of his farm and plants wheat in them. 
Before it is time for the birds to return, he 
turns the water into the ponds again, 
thus providing the geese and ducks with 
a fresh supply of water, and wheat for 


them to eat. 2 ; 
i ae 
ta a 


Needless to say, nature 


flocks of geese that return season after 
‘season to the man who loves them . Mr. 
Miner welcomes all visitors, except on 
_ Sundays. 

Once there was a dear baby boy who 
wore a Band of Mercy pin, which in- 
dicated, of course, that the owner of the 
pin had promised to be kind to animals. 
When some one asked the little fellow 
why he wore the badge, he said, “It means 
that I am going to be good to elephants!” 

It sounds about as funny for a mere 


human being to speak about being kind — 


to the high-flying wild geese. One man in 
all North America has tried it, and the 
result is nothing short of amazing. It 
must be that every goose on the continent 
has heard of Jack Miner, of Kingsville, 
Ontario. 

Mr. Miner is a good-natured man, full 


‘giiraeea al of miles every spring to see the 
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of fun, and bubbling over with the joy of 
life. He has a fair-sized evergreen forest, 
which he planted himself as a shelter 
for quail. He says if those who come after 
him enjoy cutting down his trees as much 
as he has enjoyed planting them and see- 
ing them grow, he knows they will have a 
good time and be happy. 

In'the copy of his book which my friends 
bought for me in Windsor, we have the 
great naturalist’s autograph. In addition 
to his name, Mr. Miner wrote these words: 

“Don't let us work all our life to make 
a living. But let us work to live all our 
life.” 

When he invited us to come again, we 
felt even as the beautiful geese—that we 
should like to do so every spring and 


. every fall, in the migratory season. 


[All rights reserved] 


Pony-back 
MARGARET HILL 


This little story is about two little girls. 

The first half is about Sally Turner, and 
the second half is about Betty Bruce. 
- Sally Turner loitered from the break- 
fast table out to the front porch of her 
pretty house and sat down on the top 
step. It was Saturday morning on a 
-cherry-blossom day of spring, and the birds 
sang and the sun shone and the new 
leaves were shining, and everything in the 
world looked happy—except Sally. Now 
of course you’re surprised that any little 
girl eyer loitered on a Saturday morning, 
of all days, when most little girls have 
more things they want to do than they can 
cram into the hours; but you'll be ten 
times more surprised to hear that Sally 
didn’t fairly sparkle with happiness when 
I tell you what stood right before her 
eyes, at the curb. 

Prancing Pat stood there—not looking 
very prancing at the moment, to be sure, 
because the sun shone so warm on his 
sleek brown back that his eyes were half 
shut with sleepiness. And Prancing Pat 
was a Shetland pony! And on his back 
was a cunning little saddle, just big 
enough for his little mistress Sally, and 
over his neck hung his braided bridle 
reins sent all the way from Mexico to 
Sally on her last birthday. 

Why Sally didn’t scamper down those 
steps three at a time and jump on sleepy 
Pat’s back and canter off like part of the 
gay spring morning is more than you can 
understand, and no blame to you. It took 
me a long time to find out why Sally was 
almost always a pouty, unhappy little 

‘Sally, because she had more things to make 
her happy than any little girl I ever heard 
of. Ever since she was a baby, Sally had 
had everything she wanted, just as soon 
as she wanted it. But instead of getting 
happier and jollier all the time, with all 
her wishes granted as soon as she thought 
of them, she grew tired of one thing 
after another almost as soon as she got 
When she thought of a Shetland pony, 
she told her father and mother that she’d 
‘never tease either of them again to know 
to do if she could have Prancing 
whom she saw one day in the country 


on the farm where he was playing around 
a meadow. So round, sweet-tempered, will- 
ing Pat was added to the long list of 
presents she had already asked for and 
had, in just that one year, and of course 
there was the cunning saddle for Pat, 
and the Mexican bridle; and yet, within 
six months, there stood darling Pat, as 
round and sweet-tempered and willing as 
ever, and there on the top step sat Sally, 
as fretty and discontented as ever she’d 
been before she had him. And that’s the 
end of the first half of this little story. 

On the same cherry-blossom spring 
morning that Sally sulked and Pat dozed, 
Betty Bruce raced out of a miner’s cabin on 
the steep side of a mountain in California, 
and bowed gayly to a shining snow-peak 
in the distance. “ ’Morning, Mount Shasta !’”’ 
she shouted, as she did every morning; 
for somehow, Betty and the old mountain 
were fast friends. “I feel as shining as 
you look!” No sitting on the top step und 
“grumping” for Betty, though of course a 
miner’s cabin hasn’t a porch and a top 
step to “grump” on. 

“Saturday! Hurrah! Hurrah! Not till 
Monday!” she laughed as she waved her 
hand at the little white schoolhouse on the 
slope below. ‘Come on, Jimsy! Come on, 
Janet!” she called before the door of the 
next cabin. “Let’s go spruce-backing 
Ponies for everybody! Come on! Don’t 
waste Saturday!” 

Perhaps you think that in California 


May B’s 
MARJORIE DILLON 


When all the bonny May B’s 
Come back to sunny ways, 

They bring such lovely things along 
To fill the happy days. 


The forest path is posy-sweet, 
The hills and fields are fair ; 

With hum and trill and roundelay, 
There’s song and sweets to share. 


Some May B’s fly—like Birds and Bees, 
And Butterflies, you know; 

Some run and laugh, like jolly Brooks; 
The Blossoms smile and grow. 


The world’s a joyous garden! 
We laugh and dance and sing 
When merry May B’s all come back 
To tell us it is spring! 
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On May Day 
DAISY D. STHPHENSON 
To meadow and woodland to find a sweet 


posy 
To tuck in a basket all ruffled and rosy; 
To hang it for someone, then jingle a 
warning, 
And run! This is fun on a bonny May 
morning! 
te 


ponies run about for the catching, but not 
a single pony did those frolicsome young 
mountaineers own between them. But 
pony-back riding? Of course. Weren’t 
there miles of forests everywhere, and 
plenty of supple saplings just waiting to 
give jolly children all the bounces and 
buckings they wanted? 

Betty and Jimsy and Janet, and a whole 
troop of other little boys and girls, raced 
to the edge of the meadow, and there each 
climbed half-way up a young tree! Feet 
bracing against branches for stirrups, 
hands grasping other branches for reins, 
and gallop, gallop—off they were, shout- 
ing, squealing, small heels kicking against 
bending tree trunks to urge their steeds 
to win the race! Many a bounce, many 
a buck, many a spill, and as much fun as 
though each small mountaineer were 


Spring 
JANET GARGAN 


The buttercups in the meadow 
Are surely bright as gold; 
Yellower than any butter 
That ever was made or sold. 
The dandelions, too, are golden, 
Like stars dropped down from the sky,— 
So many you cannot count them 
As you go trudging by. 


The meadow lilies are blooming, 
And swinging their fragrant bells; 
Meadowlark’s music is ringing, 
With song his little throat swells; 
The minnows are darting swiftly 
About in the rush-fringed stream ; 
The dragon fly in his flittings 
Is bright as a jeweled gleam. 


cavorting around the meadow on the back 
of a real, live, Shetland pony, which, of 
course, not one among the jolly troop 
hoped to own, ever, in all her life or his 
life. 

At the beginning, I said the second half 
of this little story was about Betty Bruce, 
and here you see many other little children 
are in it; the reason is that you can’t ever 
tell any story at all about Betty just by 
herself, because there are always at least 
a dozen boys and girls at her heels. I 
wonder if the reason might be what she 
said herself, that she felt shining inside, 
just the way her friend the mountain 
looked outside? 

But there was no trouble at all in telling 
the first half just about Sally; because, 
for some reason or other, even though 
she had everything she could ever think 
of to play with, she almost never had 
other children who wanted to play with 
her. 

Which would you rather be, 
Turner or Betty Bruce? 

(All rights reserved] 


Sally 
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Renew Inward Man 


Dr. Moore returns to speak at Schenec- 
tady anniversary 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
First Unitarian Society, All Souls Church, 
Schenectady, N.Y., was fittingly cele- 
brated on Friday evening, April 9, with 
H, A. Baldwin, president of the society, 
presiding. Mr. Baldwin, the president, in 
opening the meeting, felicitated the or- 
ganization upon its success in the past, 
and stated his conviction that the go- 
ciety had filled an important place in the 
community and was destined to do even 
greater work in the future. 

He said, “We will subordinate our in- 
dividual preferences as to matters of 
form. We will never surrender the 
right to formulate our individual convic- 
tions nor deny that equal right to any 
member of our group. It is such a spirit 
of tolerance that makes pleasurable the 
conduct of our affairs.” 

The speaker called for due delibera- 
tion on the part of each member as to 
his contribution both of money and of 
services; reminded his auditors that the 
society was in happy fellowship with 
other churches through the Boston, Mass., 
office; recalled that Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, had conducted the Haster sery- 
ices on the preceding Sunday. He con- 
cluded: “We experience the imperative 
need of renewing our inward man. To 
satisfy that need we are associated in an 
expanding service that we believe to be 
responsive. We are grateful for our op- 
portunity. We are sure that we justly 
appraise its worth.” 

The minister of the church, Rey. Hr- 
nest Caldecott, likened the society to a 
human being, having its infancy, child- 
hood, youth, and adulthood. He spoke 
feelingly of the struggles of the early 
years, and commented with high praise 
upon the work of his two immediate 
predecessors, Dr. William L. Sullivan and 
Dr. Addison Moore, whom he ealled 
“wise physicians of the soul.” 

Mr. Caldecott mentioned the fact that 
maturity had come to the organization: 
two members had become national direc- 
tors of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion—A, L, Rohrer and Dr. Moore; and 
two others were due for national office 
—Mr. Baldwin and Victor Starzenski. 

The historical record, prepared by R. 
E. Doherty, secretary of the church board, 
and E. G. Conde, chairman of the Pub- 
licity Committee, was read by R. A. 
Beekman, a trustee of the church. The 
records showed in particular the produc- 
tive work of Mr. Rohrer and the late 
Mrs. Rohrer, of Walter H. Clarke and 
Mrs. Clarke, also the organization ability 
of the late Rev. A. W. Clark. The story 
further recounted the fact that each 
change of minister not only brought a 
different type of person but one who 
fitted well into the situation. From a 
society of about a dozen persons, the 
church had grown to be over three hun- 
dred strong. 

Dr. Moore, now minister of First 
Church, Chestnut Hill, Mass., and min- 
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ister in Schenectady from 1914 to 1919, 
spoke of his delight at being present on 
that occasion. Dr. Moore said that he, 
his predecessor, Dr. Sullivan, and his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Caldecott, had bought their 
freedom at a price, At the time when 
they had broken with the old ties, the 
people of Schenectady opened hearts and 
homes to them, 4 

“During my ministry here I was shy 
of the word God,” Dr. Moore continued. 
“Tt had a content which was impossible 
of use for me. But I remained a theist, 
and recently my convictions and intui- 
tions have been more than justified. My 
business, as a leader of religious thought 
and life, is to persuade men and women 
to believe that every revelation of sci- 
ence will reveal also a greater power, 
a greater God. We want to discover 
something of the meaning of life in its 
relation to its Creator. And this chureh 
exists that in this city there may be a 
trysting place between the seeking soul 
and this power behind all the glory of 
creation.” 


“Religion Calls for Commitment” 


“Religion calls for commitment,” said 
Dr. Sidney S. Robins, recently, preaching 


in the Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor,_ 


Mich., on “The Roman Contribution to 
Religion.” Dr. Robins continued: 

“In everything else besides religion we 
recognize the need of definite comniitment. 
In seeking an education we commit our- 
selves by pulling up stakes and going to 
college. Going in for athletics, we join 
the practice squad. In promoting most 
enthusiasms that come along, we form an 
organization. What does this commitment 
do for us? Why, it changes what was 
only a loose, unharnessed thought in our 
minds into a loyalty; it gives it the aspect 
of a duty, of a responsibility. Now, in- 
stead of our laying hold of this idea occa- 
sionally, at good moments, it begins to lay 
hold of us. It comes with a claim which 
must be recognized. It is impertinent, 
persistent, comes at the wrong time; but 
that is the nature of ideals. 

“Now in religion, on the contrary, many 
of us think our duty done if we are occa- 
sional inquirers and hearers, if we take 
part in the organization of religion when 
there is nothing else to compete in momen- 
tary attraction. We sit in the church and 
think of the church in the third person, 
as “They,’ even though it be the place 
of the closest religious fellowship we have. 
In some cases we take our religion after 
the roaming fashion of the bee, winging 
from clover patch to honeysuckle vine, and 
from blossom to blossom. Very likely we 
have certain dissatisfactions with our reli- 
gious state, and certain ideal demands 
to make, before taking the best religious 
fellowship we can find, and committing 
ourselves to that until we receive further 
light. 

“But people cannot get the power out 
of religion, cannot get over that ‘detached’ 
feeling, cannot get over the habit of regard- 
ing church service and perhaps the sermon 
as a performance, cannot feel the common 
worship, until they have to some extent 
abandoned the totally noncommittal atti- 
tude and accepted a demand upon their 
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fund of loyalty. Religion has always in- 
volved commitment. It is taking a 
stand for a man’s ideal of Christianity. 
The stand is a part of the experience. 
Religion always involves work and re- 
sponsibilities, and sometimes persecution 
or difficulties.” ; 


Pageants, Mission Offerings, 
New Members, at Easter Time 


Dramatized interpretation of Easter, the 
ingathering of new members, and offer- 
ing for the missionary work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association attended the 
observance of Waster Sunday in Unita- 
rian churches throughout the country. 
Churches and church schools presented 
“The Consecration of Sir Galahad,” by 
Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen, and pro- 
ductions by other writers, some of whom 
were of the parish in which the drama- 
tized service was given. 

The church school at Unity Church in 
St. Paul, Minn., presented an old favorite 
in that parish, “The Sacred Flame,” ar- 
ranged by Mrs. F. B. Tiffany from a story 
by Selma Lagerléf. Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Parker prepared the Resurrection 
drama which was given at the Unitarian 
Memorial Church in Fairhaven, Mass., the 
part of Jesus being taken by their son, 
John Parker, a student at Clark Univer- 
sity. The young people of All Souls Uni- 
tarian Church in Troy, N.Y., presented 
“The Cup of Fellowship,” adapted from a 
pageant prepared by the Girls Friendly 
Society, repeating the performance on 
Easter Sunday afternoon at the Troy 
Orphan Asylum. At the vesper serviee 
in the First Church, Unitarian, in Provi- 
dence, R.I., the Channing Guild directed 
the presentation of “The Voice of Youth,” 
a pageant by Mary Lawrence. 

The People’s Church in Chicago, IIL, 
received sixty-nine members. At the Uni- 
tarian Church in Worcester, Mass., where 
the attendance, not including children, was 
586, thirty-four persons took the right hand 
of fellowship, and seventeen more joined 
a short time later. One thousand dollars 
was contributed to the American Unita- 
rian Association. The new members re- 
ceived into the First Unitarian Church 
in Cleveland, Ohio, at Paster, together 
with those who joined at Christmas time, | 
made a total of eighty new accessions. 
Twenty-eight persons signed the church 
roll at Toledo, Ohio; twenty-nine at Ros- 
lindale, Mass.; and the Church of Our 
Father, in Lancaster, Pa., extended fel- 
lowship to fourteen men and women. In 
spite of a pouring rain, a large congrega- 
tion gathered in the First Unitarian 
Church of Oakland, Calif., where Rev. 
Clarence Reed preached his last sermon 
before leaving that evening for a European 
tour on a six months’ leave of absence 
given him by his church. A collection of 
more than $1,200 was taken up for the 
American Unitarian Association, the Uni- 
tarian Foundation, Hungarian church 
needs, and other causes. At the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Wilmington, Del., seven- 
teen new members were received, nine 
of them young people. The foregoing are 
examples of the general spirit and growth 
of the churches. 
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Dr. Swift Resigns 
Niagara Falls church finished—Founda- 
’ tion quota nearly raised 


To the very deep regret of the parish, 
the resignation of the founder and first 
minister of the First Unitarian Church 
in Niagara Falls, N.Y., Dr. Bruce Swift, 
was presented at the annual meeting of 
that church, April 9. On recommenda- 
tion of the board of trustees, to whom 
Dr. Swift had made plain that his action 
was taken after very long and careful 
consideration, his resignation was ac- 
cepted. A committee was appointed to 
prepare a _ resolution expressing the 
church’s appreciation of the ministry of 
Dr. Swift and its sense of loss in his 
departure. 

Reports of the various organizations 
given at the meeting showed the church 
to have had a very successful year. The 
outstanding achievement was the comple- 
tion of the church building, in which en- 
terprise the society had received the 
generous co-operation of the American 
Unitarian Association. The trustees 
worked out a scheme of financing the 
completion of the building submitted to 
it last summer by one of the “first hun- 
dred” members, George H. Cooley. When 
bids for the completion of the social 
room, the Alliance room, and the other 
unfinished parts of the building were 
opened, the bid of Mr. Cooley was found 
to be the lowest. Mr. Cooley put into 
the completion the enthusiasm and the 
eareful supervision that have character- 
ized his activity in this church. The 
election of three trustees to succeed J. 
P. Billett, Acheson Smith, and Dr. C. A. 
Wisch, brought G. H. Cooley, E. J. Wil- 
lis, and E. M. Sergeant again on the 
board for their second three-year term. 

The Finance Committee reported the 
church’s quota for the Unitarian Founda- 
tion to be nearly complete. 


King’s Chapel Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Society of 
King’s Chapel was held Easter Monday. 
Reports were heard from the minister, 
the treasurer, and various committees, 
showing substantial results of the year’s 
work. The minister paid tributes to 
three members lost by death—Mrs. John 
Homans, Miss Mary L. Plympton, and 
Miss Elizabeth Hough; and to Dr. Flor- 
ence Buck, who had assisted in the direc- 
tion of the church school. The renoya- 
tions and improvements, completed during 
the year at a cost of more than eleven 
thousand dollars, have greatly enhanced 
the appearance of the interior and have 
eliminated serious fire hazards. They in- 
cluded the installation of a modern ven- 
tilating system, the gift of a member of 
the Society. Beautiful additions to the 
church silver were reported, including two 
candlesticks from Miss Hope Gray 


i two vases from Mrs. J. Randolph 


e, jn memory of her son, Captain 
on Coolidge. A 
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years ago, with an encouraging continua- 
tion of their success. Attendance at all 
services in the year (with the churen 
closed for repairs for two months) was 
over thirty-eight thousand. 

Election of officers for the ensuing year 
resulted in the re-election of Henry 
Wheeler and Romney Spring as wardens, 
and Francis J. Moors as _ treasurer. 
Vacancies on. the vestry by rotation were 
filled by the election of Richard Sears 
(one year) and Henry R. Scott, Greely S. 
Curtis, Henry M. Williams, and William VP. 
Homans (three years). Committee chair- 
men will be: Advisory—senior warden, 
chairman es officio; Membership—Dr. 
Howard N. Brown, chairman, and Miss 
Marian J. Homans, vice-chairman; Fin- 
ance—Francis J. Moors; Grounds and 
Buildings—Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, chair- 
man of King’s Chapel Committee, and 
Miss Frances Hayward, chairman of 
King’s Chapel House Committee; Music— 
Mrs. Henry R. Scott; Sunday-School— 
Mrs. Richard C. Cabot; Decorations—Miss 
K. A. Homans, chairman Easter and 
Christmas, and Mrs. Percy Chase, chair- 
man Chancel; Charities and Appeals— 
junior warden, chairman es officio; Lend- 
ing Library—Mrs. Herbert Lyman; Dele- 
gates to Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches—Dr. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
Francis L. Coolidge, Henry R. Scott, 
Hobart W. Winkley, and Miss Elizabeth 
Eustis. 


Personals 


Frank H. Hiscock, regional vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion and honorary vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, reached his 
seyentieth birthday on April 16, and the 
law provides for his retirement as chief 
justice of the Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York at the end of this 
calendar year. Justice Hiscock was 
elected to the Supreme Court thirty years 
ago. In 1901 he became a member of the 
Appellate Division, and in 1906, of the 
Court of Appeals, the highest court in the 
State, of which he has been chief justice 
since 1916. He has been a loyal member 
of May Memorial Unitarian Church in 
Syracuse, N.Y., giving freely of his service 
as a member of the board of trustees. 


M. T. Garvin, prominent layman of the 
Unitarian Church of Our Father, in Lan- 
caster, Pa., acquired possession on April 6 
of the Fahnestock department store build- 
ing which he entered fifty-one years ago 
as an errand boy. Mr. Garvin has con- 
trolled the business itself for the past 
thirty-two years. He was a pioneer in 
running a large department store on a 
strictly cash basis. The Lancaster 
News Journal says of him: “This news- 
paper sincerely congratulates him because 
it trusts him and knows that his success 
and accumulation of worldly goods have 
been honestly and humanely earned.” 


Herbert Lombard Ellison, who was 
awarded the first Boylston Prize of $50 
in the annual oratorical contests at Har- 
yard University, is a member of the 
First Parish (Unitarian) Church of 
Brighton, Mass. He was formerly presi- 
dent of the Y. P. BR. U. branch of this 
church, and he has had a role in the 
annual Y. P. BR. U. play in Boston, Mass., 
for the past two years. 
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Rabbis in Unitarian Pulpits 
Plead for Unity in Diversity 


Dr. Abraham M. Ribbany of the Uni- 
tarian Church of the Disciples in Boston, 
Mass., and Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams of 
Temple Obabei Shalom in Brookline, 
Mass., exchanged pulpits recently, and 
a week before Rabbi Joseph L, Baron of 
Davenport, Iowa, delivered the Sunday 
morning address in the First Unitarian 
Church of Moline, Il. A large delegation 
from the Divinity School of Augustana 
Lutheran College, Rock Island, IIL, at- 
tended the service. 

Rabbi Baron pointed to the differences 
and likenesses between the Jewish and 
Christian attitudes toward Jesus, in- 
cidentally revealing the essential agree- 
ment of liberal Christians and Reform 
Jews; then said: 

“Both the religion of the Pharisee and 
the religion of Jesus were actually based 
on the spiritual and cultural traditions of 
Israel, on the divine law of Moses to 
love one’s neighbor as oneself, on faith in 
God and love for fellow men. It is this 
gospel, this Law, this all-important core 
and essence of religion, which binds the 
Jew and Christian together, as the physical 
realities of nature and the psychic realities 
of the human mind and heart bind them 
together. Dogmas may differ. Dogmas 
may even change. Kvery man has a right 
to his mode of belief or reagoning, Yet 
the salvation of mankind, the hope of the 
world, remaing to-day, as two thousand 
years ago, in the one great truth, taught 
alike by the Essenic Jesus and the 
Pharisaic Hillel, namely. ‘What ia hateful 
to thyself, do not unto thy fellow man,’ 

Rabbi Abrams pleaded for unity and 
liberty in diversity. He said: 

“Fundamentally, all religions seek to 
make men better, more moral, more 
charitable, more holy. One religious 
system may be the inspirer of another. 
One may have a higher conception of the 
essential themes than another. If the 
religious liberal were asked his reason 
for adhering to his faith, he would answer, 
as I do, ‘because of that pressure which 
I assume to be an opposition to an in- 
vincible truth; because each and every 
principle of my faith is essential to the 
proper upbuilding of the social structure,’ 

“God never designed us to see things 
alike. There is and should be perfect 
harmony and unity amidst the widest 
diversity of opinion. Unity can be main- 
tained only when this diversity of opinion 
is tolerated and little attention ia paid 
to uniformity of belief. 

“Liberty demands that every man be 
given the right to think for himself, 
Liberty demands that we should grant 
others the privileges we seek for our- 
selves. Had all men at all times believed 
the popular traditions and had all men 
clung to them, that which we call civiliza- 
tion would have been unknown and we 
should have had barbarism where we now 
have progress. 

“Our greatest need is the confidence and 
knowledge that the greatest good will be 
achieved if amid the widest diversity of 
opinion we can maintain complete unity 
of purpose and effort.” 
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American Unitarian Association 
BOARD OF DIREOTORS’ MEETING 


Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday, April 18, 1926, 


Present: Messrs. Cornish, Duncan, 
Hliot, Puller, Hobbs, Marean, Moore, Par- 
sons, Prescott, Sprague, Tufts, and Mrs. 
Witz; and by invitation Mr. Patterson 
and Mr, Robertson. 

The treasurer presented his statement 
for the month of March as follows: 


RECHIPTS 


Cash on hand March 1, 1926...... $23,789.60 
From donations: siev0.cws.ukiecesoun 6,560.91 
Bequests of Miss Helen C, 


Butler of Stockbridge, 

Mass., to create the ee 

O,, Butler Bund) <;,2e45 5,000.00 
Bequest of Dugene FP, Fay of 

Brookline, Mass., added to 

the Reserve Vund........ 100.00 
Barnstable Church Pund (ad- 

ditional) “s5% «veers nee 1,519.07 
Butte, Mont., First Unita- 

rian Church Fund ...... 28.40 
Sustentation Fund—-Unita- 

rian Campaign, Incor- 

porated, on account 352.20 
Chureh Wxtenslon Account— 

Unitarian Campaign,  In- 

corporated, on account.... 453,82 
International Congress of 

Religious Liberals Account 

—Unhnitarian Campaign, In- 

corporated, on account.... 13.55 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Fund, 

balance sale of real estate 17,995.00 
Gifts for special purposes... 161.00 
Cr Sy. te DONG; one ee 800,00 
Investment Building Loan 

Fund—repaid on loans,,. 700,00 
Investments received for re- 

investments es. Se 182,908.11 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 

WAUODRL Bank. vovews< ccs 15,000.00 
Income of invested funds... 28,020.43 
Interest «= s00s0huesiy aerate oe 46.79 
General Conference Account 10.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Dra value acd siaeys a teie ce 45.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income of Ministerial Aid 

BOER yh hi chals wicket cis ale, cae ead 30.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Buildings ..... 44.68 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Income of Smith Bduea- 

100 DONG. stan sie aati e 125.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Department of Church Ex- 

CON MLOD cas Rinrachartes acs GAT 150.00 


$278,354.06 


PAYMENTS 
Tor missionary purposes (so- 
CIGhON, “SLE cas cant cas $5,871.98 
Salaries and other mission- 
OPV ORDON GSE. uis.ciw dase viv 8,279.20 
Payments on account of 
sundry trust funds...... 6,582.41 
Religious Hdueation Account 819.50 
Chureh Wxtension Account. 825.00 
Income Sustentation Pund. 283.33 
Home Missions ........... 2,084.98 
Gifts for special purposes. 290.00 
Cy eas. UDO. vals ss x ee 100,00 
International Congress’ of 
Religious Liberals Ac- 
Ih > ta a es BNET, 125.00 
Temporary Loan—Merchants 
National Bank...csisss 15,000.00 
Investments Building Loan 
PONG, TOAD eee sae vie ve 50,500.00 
Investments and _ reinvest- 
TOONUE . caus tts dernecrvare, Lone oe 
Accrued Interest on secu- 
rities purchased ........ 1,823.96 
Unitarian Buildings ...... 653.66 
Cash on hand April 1, 1926 80,050.80 
$278,854.06 


Upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee it was 


Vorgep; That this Association accept the 
proposal of the board of trustees of the First 
Unitarian Soclety in Greeley, Colo., as set 
forth in a letter to the Association from 
Harry N, Haynes, Wsq., dated March 5, 1926. 

Vormp; That the treasurer, Henry H, Ful- 
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ler, be and is hereby authorized to release the 
premises at the corner of Tenth Avenue and 
Ninth Street, Greeley, Colo., from the exist- 
ing mortgage for $15,000 to this Association 
upon receipt from the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Greeley, Colo., of a good and sufficient 
deed to the Association of said property. 

Vorrep: That the following officers shall 
have access to the safe-deposit boxes of this 
Association now situate in the vaults of the 
Merchants National Bank of Boston, to wit: 
The treasurer and the secretary, or either 
of them when accompanied by an officer of 
the Association, a member of the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Directors, or the 
clerk of the Board of Directors, W. Forbes 
Robertson. 

Vorep: To ratify and approve the action 
of the treasurer in requiring that the First 
Unitarian Society of Berlin, Mass., shall de- 
posit adequate collateral with the Assovia- 
tion for a loan of $2,500 from the Church 
Building Loan Fund and that the security 
must be in such form as is acceptable to the 
treasurer. 


The president was authorized to ap- 
point as Billings Lecturers Rey. F. R. 
Griffin, D.D., and Rey. A. M. Lord, D.D. 

The administrative vice-president out- 
lined the progress of the Unitarian Foun- 
dation, The president reported upon his 
visit to the Church in Washington, D.C.; 
Professor Tufts on his observations 
among the churches on the Pacific coast; 
the administrative vice-president  re- 
ported on his visit to Lynchburg, Va., 
and the treasurer upon conditions at 
Jacksonville and Orlando, Fla., and 
Charleston, 8.0, 

Parker BW. Margan, Secretary. 


Dr. Reccord in Sermon Volume 


An attractive volume of sermons, 
“Preachers and Preaching in Detroit,” 
has appeared. It is edited by Dr. Ralph M. 
Pierce, a Detroit minister, and published 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company “for 
lovers of good sermons everywhere.” The 
book contains nineteen sermons by as 
many Detroit preachers, representing nine 
different denominations. Hach sermon is 
preceded by a brief sketch of its author. 
In the introduction the editor states that 
the sermons “are, each and all, marked 
by conspicuous pulpit quality and attain 
a pronouncedly high standard as examples 
of the preacher’s art.” The Detroit Uni- 
tarian Church is represented by its min- 
ister, Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, concern- 
ing whom the brief editorial sketch makes 
the following comment: “A brilliant mind, 
a most careful diction, a brotherly spirit, 
and a deep loyalty to the truth of God as 
he understands it combine to give him a 
worthy place in the front rank of our 
preachers. One surely finds in this ser- 
mon (‘Living the Immortal Life’) the evi- 
dence of a truly great preaching ministry 
in this age of scepticism and doubt.” 


New Orrmans, La.—Rey. John Haynes 
Holmes of the Community Church of New 
York City, on a lecture tour in the South, 
spoke at the First Unitarian Church, March 
19, before a crowded house which filled 
both church auditorium and Sunday- 
school room, on “Gandhi of India—the 
Greatest Man in the World.” 
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New Organ in Brookline Parish 


An increase in membership and endow- 
ment and the assurance of a new organ 
were encouraging items in reports pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the First 
Parish in Brookline, Mass., on April 6, 
Henry Ware was elected moderator. The 
usual reports were presented and ap- 
proved. William Bacon, for the Music 
Committee, announced that the recent ap- 
peal for $15,000 for a new organ had 
resulted in subscriptions nearly equalling 
that sum and that the contract had been 
let. The clerk reported an increase in the 
number of legal members and the number 
of seats let; the treasurer, a satisfactory 
condition in the finances and an increase 
of about $1,000 in the endowment fund. 

The following officers were elected, 
Members of Parish Committee for three 
years, Mrs, Arthur M. Morse, Albert Hale, 
Charles B. Blanchard; clerk, Gorham 
Dana; treasurer and collector, Gorham 
Dana; auditor, Orrin G. Wood. 


In Regard for Mr. Townsend 


The First Unitarian Church in Sioux 
City, Iowa, passed a resolution on March 
21, in memory of Rev. Manly B. Town- 
send, who was formerly minister of that 
church. It said, in part: 

“Trusted, honored, and beloved by us 
all, we recognize and appreciate the value 
of the work he did in our city and in the 
eonduect of the affairs of our church. His 
ever-undisturbed good nature, his cheerful 
greetings, his warm-hearted sympathies, 
so endeared him to us that we feel the 
grief of a personal loss. The country has 
lost a useful and patriotie citizen, the 
liberal cause an honored minister, his as- 
sociates a valued friend, and his family, 
to whom we hereby tender our heartfelt 
sympathy, a loving and devoted husband 
and father.” 


What the Church Almost Forgot 


The Churchman, Hpiscopal weekly, near 
the beginning of Lent outlined a Lenten 
series of sermons on “What the Church- 
man May Learn from Other Christians.” 
The topie for the second Sunday was: 
“The Unitarians. The Unity of God and 
the Humanity of Christ, which the Church 
had almost forgotten when God sent the 
Unitarians to her.” 


At Berry Street Conference 


Dr. Sidney S. Robins of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., will be the speaker at the Berry 
Street Conference meeting in Anniversary 
Week, Boston, Mass. It will be held in 
the Hale Chapel of the First Church in 
Boston, May 26, at 10 a.m., and will be 
open to ministers only. 


Offer Two Hundred Hymnals 


The Community Church of New York 
City, Park Avenue and Thirty-fourth 
Street, has on hand two hundred copies 
of Dr. Minot J. Savage’s hymn book, 
“Sacred Songs for Publie Worship.” 
These books are in excellent condition, 
The Community Church will be 
present them to any church on request. — 
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© Sixth: Annual Yustitate for Reli- 
‘nd ‘Education conducted by the Uni- 
De tarian Taymen’s League on Star Island 
is scheduled this year a month earlier 
than the institutes of the past,—from 
‘ Saturday, July 10, to Saturday, July 17, 
‘These annual meetings at the Shoals, ad- 
dressed by eminent speakers and attended 
by a total of nearly eight hundred dele- 
a gates, have been one of the means by 
b which the League has striven to ac- 
-complish one of its avowed purposes; “Lo 
expand and strengthen the influence and 
activities of Sunday-schools and broaden 
| the field of religious education.” 
‘Speakers who have been engaged #0 
i far include the following; J, M, Artman, 
PhD,, professor in the University of 
Chicago, an authority in the field of reli- 
| gious education, will give a course of lec- 
| tures on the fundamental principles of reli- 
! gious education, Rey, Frederick M, Wliot, 
- minister of Unity Church, Saint Paul, 
i Minn, successful church-school adminis- 
trator, author of “The Unwrought Iron,” 
will lead the afternoon conferences on 
. practical problems of the church-school 
. worker. Isabel Kimball (Mrs, Charles I.) 
Whiting of Cambridge, Mass,, author of 
‘Dramatic Services of Worship,” 
lecture and also arrange practical dem- 
onstrations of the possibilities of simple 
dramatic services of worship, 

There will be the usual two morning 
‘lectures, which, in the main, provide the 
theoretical and inspirational ground work, 
Inquiring workers in religious education 
will welcome the retention of the after- 
noon conferences on practical ways and 
means. Occasional evening meetings will 
-be held, This schedule will have the 
most of the afternoon and a large share of 
the evening for recreation, Unele Oscar 
Laighton’s launch will carry Shoalers on 
trips about the islands, and it is expected 
that two new tennis courts will be ready 
for use, 


Unitarian and Trinitarian 
: in Pilgrim Ministers’ Union 
_ Another recent evidence of the vanishing 
boundary line between Unitarian and 
Trinitarian Congregationalism in New 
‘England was the inclusion of ministers 
. of both companies in the Pilgrim Min- 
isters’ Union, whose membership was once 
ona rigid Calvinistic basis, 
BH, Busfield of the Congregational Church 
of the Pilgrimage in Plymouth, Mags., 
gives Tue Kvoisrer this interesting ac- 
| “fhe Pilgrim Ministers’ Union was 
formed in 1829, and known as the Pilgrim 
cmd and was composed of the 


‘ution and by-laws, and weve in sym- 
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gat W1Bs kinda’ theotings 
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Dr, Theodore’ 


a iaele standing of its members, and often 
sent a delegate as a member of the ex- 
amining board of the Andover Mheological 
Seminary, Two of these functions have 
been taken over by the Pilgrim Agsodiae 
tion of Congregational Churehes, and the 
third one has fallen into desuetude, 

"With the consolidation of a few years 
ago of the Norfolk and the Pilgrim Apsor 
Gations of Churches under the latter 
designation, the Pilgvim Ministers’ Union 
censed to have any organie connection 
with distinctively Congregational bodies, 
and came to be a personal association of 
the Congregational ministers of the yieine 
ity, who caved to come together at stated 
intervals for fellowship and the disevssion 
of papers, With so many of the smaller 
churches of this part of the country have 
ing student pastors, chiefly from Boston 
University, the number able to attend the 
meetings wis so veduced as to linpalv the 
efficiency of the unions and since our per 
sonal velations with the Unitarian minis: 
ters of the neighborhood were so agree. 
able, it was vesolyed without a dissenting 
voice to invile these brethren to join ve, 
and the invitation was happily aceepled, 
This was done a year or move ago, 

“Ministers of the QGongregational and 
Unitarian churches of Plymouth, ingston, 
Duxbury, Marshfield, Seiluate, Viymplon, 
Wanson, Walifax, Carver and WWanover, 
Mass,, ave eligible for membership, We 
are organized with a few simple rules and 
with no eveedal statement, We meet ounce 
a month for two-thirds of the year in the 
ministers’ homes, That we may continue 
to enjoy this delightful feature, member: 
ship is limited to twenty, 

"The new plan is working excellently, 
Members ave expected to submit with 
good grace to courteous evilicism uf 
papers, and all discussions ave coufiden- 
tial, The Union is not in any sense a 
denominational body, but is simply a 
private club of the clergymen of the two 
branches of the old Pilgvime-Duvitan 
Chureh,” 


At the Norfolk Conference 


The spring meeting of the Norfolk 
Gonference will be held in the Wivet 
Parish Church of Milton, Mass,, Sunday 
afternoon aud evening, May 0, An ex- 
cellent program has heen prepared, 
which includes addvesses by Denis Me- 
Carthy, well-known poet and Jeetuver ; 
Rey, Henry Wilder Woote, who will use 
as his subject ‘The Wistorcial Value of 
Parish Records’; Mrs, George Lawrence 
Purker, of Newton Center, Mass, An in- 
teesting feature of the afternoon session 
will be a discussion period on “How enn 
co-operation among the various religious 
denominations be furthered?’ It is ex. 
pected that Kev, 4, Talmadge Rot, of 
the Greater Boston Wederation of 
Shurches, will open the discussion, 


--_" 


Bosroy, Mass,—-Itey, Havold 1, Vickett, 
who is to be joint minister with his wife, 
Nev, Anita T, Pickett, at the Virst Church 
in Medfield, Mass, and the Unitarian 
Church in Peabody, Mass, will continue 
as associate minister of the Bulfinch Vinee 
Church with Dr, Ob Kt, _Tihat 
until the close of this church year in dune, 
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In Memory of Captaln Claussen 


This tablet, in the Ames Menovial 
Chapel of Unily Ohiveh, Al, Paul Minn, 
is in memory of Caplin Norman tt 
Olavasen, who gave tis tile in the World 
War, He served in Batlery Hy, Wival 
Minnesola Weld Aviillory, on (he Mewtann 
hover, and with the Wifteenth Cnibed 
Alates Weld Avtitlery on the front in 
Wrance, He wis decomled with (he avaly 
de gueme tor gallantvy in wellon, Atier 
faking par’ in the battles of the Alwne 
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ad the Alsie Marne, Cipla Olaieaen 
returned to the United Slalom aa fii dn 
sivueloy in avillery fee, and dled at 
poennonia al a Bouter Gi 

Caplan Olen wae the son ob Me 
and Mis, Osi Cliteen, wid Hie end 
gon of Mae, and Mee, Werdiinnd Willie, 
for many vena aellyely vascelaled with 
Unity Obuveh, 

The tablet wae designed ty Mii 
Jemne, of Bb, Paul, and de ab binge wel 
in a davk oak fini, Th whe plieed ta 
the Ohapel, whieh ia used fav tie Mery loon 
of the chuveh seo, go Wi TE me meeve 
as a conelank veminder tO We boys and 
givla of the chuvel of the palelotlen and 
devotion whieh Capit Cliteen tenn 
plified, Hepresentatives of Hie ehurel 
and of Battery tack purl in the unyvedl 
ing sevvice on Navember &, 14h 
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Bievnal lite ie none other thin life i 
Gad, in whom we live and move and have 
our betnge ~ethie moment and any Mer tite 
ment of an oeruity-Honry I, Aeorta, 
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Bible Is Mayoralty Campaign Issue 


The Christian Register 


Modernist winner regards Unitarians as “religious hope of America” 


HAT informed and wise political ob- 

server, Frank’ R. Kent, predicted that 
political campaigns would be won and lost 
‘on the “Bible issue.” Precisely that 
thing happened in Clarence, Mo., under 
circumstances of peculiar interest to Uni- 
tarians. J. ©. Maupin, former Baptist 
minister and a modernist, was elected 
mayor of Clarence on April 5 over his 


opponent L. J. Peterman, a retired farmer, * 


the Fundamentalist candidate. The final 
vote was 255 to 365. The reasons for 
Mr. Maupin’s Biblical interpretations being 
made an issue in this campaign go back 
to 1922, when Mr. Maupin was a student 
in William Jewell College at Liberty, Mo., 
and Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten was dis- 
missed from the faculty for the liberal 
views expressed in his book, “What Jesus 
Taught.” Mr. Maupin prepared a petition, 
and secured a large number of students’ 
signatures thereto, requesting the board 
to retain Dr. Slaten. When the religious 
issue was put up to him in the mayoralty 
contest he reiterated his support of Dr. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 
Acknowledgments of the American 
Unitarian Association: 
Already acknowledged ........se00- $9,684.22 
Feb. 2, Second Church in Marsh- 
field, . Mase sy ycoksswas 5.00 
8. Society in Natick, Mass... 25.00 
5. Society in Presque Isle, Me 15.00 
8. Society in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. p> epee alee eek 150.00 
9. Society in Sacramento, 
Cat, Nba haa snes tis 10.00 
9. Society in Jamestown, N.Y. 50.00 
10. Society in Ridgewood, N.J. 10.00 
10. Society in Belmont, Mags. 100.00 
10, The Philadelphia League of 
Unitarian Women ,..... 15.00 
10. Miss Ada Carlton, Houston, 
i, a Pr rere Tree 5.00 
10. Leo A. Hauser, Miami, Fla. 5.00 
10. S. Ff. Hanson, Follett, Tex. 5,00 
15. Anonymous .......++. errr: hotwife} 
15. Hartford, Conn., Branch 
Women’s Alliance ...... 25.00 
15. Corey oe bibrrseerig 
) ¢ Sree err eee or ee 5.00 
15. Society. in. Waltham, " Mass. 108,92 
15. Society in Calais, Me.. 10.00 
16. Pittsburg, Pa., WViret Unita- 
ylan Chureh, Branch 
Women’s Alliance .,.... 25.00 
19. Mrs. W. O. Daton, Ashland, 
| eee rT ren erie 5.00 
19. Second Parish, Hinghwun, 
DRUGS 5 oud es Cee eee ee 25.00 
20. Society in WPilsaworth, Me. 25.00 
23. Second Congregational So- 
clety, Northampton, Mass. 181.51 
24, Alliance of Unitarian 
WONIOR (Fo. sidwtds sogtas ad 10.00 
25. Mr. and Mrs, Stanley 3 
Chamberlain, Oakfield, 
i Op Gee ey eer oir): 10,00 
7) ae : a Adams, “Sault Ste, 
Moria, MiGs yis.00 3.325010 30,00 
26. First Parish, Brookline, 
MAGG, iisccayoarks 15.0 is ae 
26. Society in. Milton, Mass... 1,409.56 
26. Associate Members ...... 44,25 
Mar. 1. Society in ations Mass., 
BOGTHIONAY: & ox ev. vines ae 92,00 
1. Third Unitarian. Church, 
Chicago, Tih. 35x53 leis 15.00 
1, The Pvening Alliance of 
Greater Boston ...,... ‘ 5.00 
1. Chelsea, Mags., Branch 
Women's Alliance ...... 5.00 
1. Third Religious Soclety, 
Dorchester, Mass, ......++ 5.00 
2, Society in Clinton, Mass.. 75.00 
2, Society in Northfleld, Mauss. 10,00 
%. Society in Tyngsboro, Mass. 10,00 
8. Plymouth Congregational 
urch, Salina, Deveos ” 420,00 
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" Mar. 26. Rev. Margaret 3B. Bar- 
nard, Swansboro, N.C... $10.00 
26. Soclety in Quincy, IIL.... 29.25 
26. Hawes Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Chureh, Boston, 
Maga, sevcvsnvcevevenwers 8.00 
26. Society in Alameda, Calif, 10,00 

Slaten’s liberal interpretation of certain ag pee ae bioreg Me. dc Lg 
‘ ; 27. Soclety in Ayer OBB. oe ‘ 

portions of the Bible. One local news- 27. Society in Bangor, Me..., 200.00 

paper supported Mr. Maupin, the other 20. Miss Katharine IF. Baker, 

Mr. Peterman Lowell, Maga, siciedoaes 10,00 
: x 29. First Parish Brookline, 
During the campaign, William L. Bar- Mass. additional Pare 100.00 
“Jd. exec i . a 80. New York League o ni- 

nard, executive vice president of the Lay fasten? Women ck ae 10.00 

men’s League, wrote Mr. Maupin, en- 80. John Pik Byers, Bakersfeld, aha 
: ta ¥ 0. ‘a oeene eseveve 6 

closing a digest of the testimony which 80. Mo H. Tennis, Phosbus, Ve., 5.00 

the League had obtained from eminent 30. W. W. Stertsing, St. Louis, 

scientists who affirmed that science an 3 eg mae veh ae 6.00 

validated and strengthened their religious 1 ae ‘Hammer, Ngaio an 5.00 

faith. Mr. Barnard suggested that this 80, Recon, Church, * “Boston, Posy x 

im “ ‘ ABB, cosvecsecsneveers 5 

material might be helpful to Mr. Maupia 80. Society in Lynn, Mass..... 896,12 

“in providing quotations of eminent men 81. Society in Lexington, Mass. 406.50 

who have not lost faith in God by reason 81, Ba peel of Mary Lowell 80.00 

of their scientific studies and experience.” 31. First Parish, West Rox- 

Mr. Maupin thanked Mr. Barnard and bury, Mass, .ssssseees 203.69 
i 81. Dvening Alliance, "Worces- 

declared in his letter: ter, Mass. .s.sscsee meee, 25.00 
“T have long regarded the Unitarians ty pda - eee ve 50.00 

as the religious hope of America, and I vo > inaiudite: ABO Cie kone 

desire to express to you the great admira- memory of Rev. doneey canna 

tion which I have for the wonderful work 81. Tht Religions Nogate ie 7 

you are doing in harmonizing religion and Dorchester, Mass, Peak: 51.45 

science. More power to you!” 81. te Lae in Portsmouth, 247.80 

81. Associate “Members og Sab 47,10 
RUCHIVED THROUGH TAM UNITARIAN 
Mar, 4. Society in Schenectady, SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIbTY 
NY, seeseeeeeeneeeenns $100.00 Mar, 29, Second Church, Boston, 
4. Malden, Mass, , Branch Mit &Mae vic att POP nit 50.00 
Women’s Alliance .... 10,00 
4. Miss Mary N. Phillips, Bow: HSPHCIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THD 
ton, Mass. 656 secre ie id 8.00 DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
6. Society in Hollis, N.Y.... 8.00 NDUCATION 
9. Second Church, Salem, Mar, 80, Disciples School, Boston, 
DIASB:? cick saee ULF A ae 216.85 Mags. een ie 15,10 
10. Virst Parish Church, Dor- 
chester, Mass. ..... sais OOOO. $19,974.87 
10. Society in Rowe, Maas.. 15.00 Henry H. Purim, Treasurer, 
10. Society in Summit, NJ. fd 50.00 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
11. Mrs. L. WF. Hoyt, Chil- 
Heothe,.) Ol1Ois (dicen ean ws 25.00 
11. Belfast, Me., Branch ‘ ul 
Women's Alliance ...... 10.00 Mr, Atkinson is Installed 
12. Soclety in Dedham, Mass. 806.50 % 
13. pacity in Newburyport, ey in Houlton, Me., Pastorate 
ASS. prashesaewries ee 257. 
13. Society in Waterville, Me. 25.00 Rev. William A. Atkinson, who was 
15. Soclety in Mdmonton, Alta. 25.00 formerly in the ministry of the Episcopal 
16. Second Chureh, Salem, P 
Mass., additional ..... ; 16.00 Church and is now serving in his first 
ry a , . Bocheeies Nat 5.00 Unitarlan pastorate at Houlton, Me, was 
F econd Congregationa O- , 
clety, Northampton, Mas installed at a service held in the First 
_fdditional .. 18.00 Unitarian Church of Houlton on Sunday 
16. pc ptt of Willlam ‘H, 25.99 morning, March 28. Miss Sara Comins, 
16. Beverly, Mass, Branch “executive secretary of the Young People’s 
7 es ae EY, 10.00 Religious Union, read the Scripture les- 
erm hte Bea, MarmOu 40,00 80n; Rev. George F. Patterson, field sec- 
1 @ Bawin i Lewis, Jr, Bom eh ah retary of the American Unitarian Agsso- 
on 188. FM ek eee ° . 
17, Society in Bastport, Bie. 74,00 clation, preached the installation sermon ; 
17. Soclety in Springfield, Mass 600.00 Rev. Minna ©. Budlong, field secretary 
17, a Church, Chicago, 95.00 of the Women’s Alliance, offered the 
17. Miss Janet R. Perkins, ‘ prayer of installation; Arthur Bartlett, 
ie weit prance, isnt ate New Wngland secretary of the Laymen’s 
s, poclety n roton, 188.. le 
18. Society in Grafton, Mass. 75.00 Veague, gave the charge to the people. 
18. Society in Pembroke, Mass 5.00 Mr. Atkinson led in the opening service 
18, Boclety in Francestown, 6.00 and pronounced the benediction, 
19. Society ‘in Niagara’ Falls, Mr. Patterson's text was the words of 
x wet: sri Cheaeegaas ness wipe Jesus before Pilate: “To this end was I 
e oclety n olyoke. Aas, . 
22, Miss Hdith Weld Peek, Cov- born and for this cause came I into the 
ington, Ky. .....+++++. 10.00 world, that I might bear witness to the 
28, Alfon, Ill, Branch Women's =. , truth.” He related this to the function 
ANCE sseseesvecesees . ’ 
28. Society in Bedford, Mags.. 26.00 Of the minister to-day, showing how the 
28, Bomety in Oklahoma Clty, 50,00 pastoral leader bears witness to the truth, 
28, Kirst Church in. Somerville, “not only in the pulpit but In his life and 


Masa. 
28. Sudbury, 


| 


Mass, Braneh 


Women’s Alliance ...... 5,00 
24. Wirst Church, Salem, Mans, 687.00 
26. iret Parish, Portland, Me, 200,00 
26. Soclety in Swansboro, N.C 2,00 
26. Swansboro, N.C, aeenah 


Women's Alliance.......+ 


his constructive labors among his people. 

Mr. Atkinson was rector of St. Mat- 
thias’s Dpiscopal Church in Detroit, Mich., 
from 1906 to 1917, He engaged in business 
for some time before seeking Unitarian 
fellowship. ey 
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~ Clhnrcties Plan for Another Year 


" sane meetings elect officers, report progress, build for future 


Sioux Crry, Iows.—Reports of the 
church organizations revealed a pros- 
‘perous growth, with all obligations paid 
and with considerable net gain in the 
membership of the church. Charles 
Breun, Jr., R. L, Hamilton, R. V. Sager, 
and §, L. Taylor were re-elected to the 
board of trustees for terms of three years 
each. The hold-over members of the 
board of trustees are R. J. Andrews, F. 
M, Badgerow, Mrs. R. W. Herrick, Mrs. 
¥, &. Horton, Dr. H, W. Latcham, B. H. 
Sexton, Mrs. C. IT’. Stevens, C. M. Walter, 
and Dr. 8. B. Hoskins. The board is 
organized by the election of R. V. Sager 
as chairman, Charles Breun, Jr., as vice- 
chairman, 8. L, ‘Taylor as treasurer, 
and Dr. 8. B, Hoskins as clerk. 


Kennesunx, Me—The following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Clerk, Harold H. Bourne; assessors, 
Homer T, Waterhouse, Edward I, Down- 
ing, Howard L, Burr; auditor, H. L. 
Burr; chairman Flower Committee, Mra. 
Henry G. King; Music Committee, Mrs. 
lillian Hawley, Mrs. N. P. Eveleth, Mrs, 
D. M. Small. On recommendation of 
Nev. John W. Day, D.D., a committee of 
three, Dr. ¥. M. Ross, H. H. Bourne, 
and Mrs, George W. Larrabee, was ap- 
pointed to ascertain the sentiment of the 
parigh on the establishment of free pews. 


Reaping, Mass.—The second year in 
the new building has been even more 
successful than the first, according to the 
reports. The treasurer's and collector's 
reports showed the full budget raised, 
every bill paid, and a balance on hand. 
The treasurer also announced that the 
church holds an equity of the church 
property in excess of $50,000 which places 
the organization on a sound financial 
basis. The trustees reported increased 
interest in the work of the church, The 
guperintendent of the church school 
pointed to an increase in the enrollment 
of twenty-two per cent. over last year, 
and a fourteen per cent, better average 
attendance, with increased efficiency in 
the teaching force. The Unity Club an- 
nounced receipts of nearly $1,400 for the 
year and a balance on hand, The report 
of the Young People’s Religious Union 
showed a full program of activities dur- 
ing the past winter, and a fuller pro- 
gram mapped out for the future, with a 
good balance on hand in the treasury. 
The minister called attention to the 
marked increase in church attendance 
during the past year, and the steady 
growth of the membership for the past 
three years. During the year the Lay- 
men’s League has been reorganized, and 
a Men’s Forum and a Mothers’ Class 
have been added to the church activities, 
Among officers and committees elected 


see Clerk, Wilfred A, Bancroft; treas- 


Harry J. Barclay; trustees, Ww. 
Voeeduer Long, Leonard J, Nodding, Percy 
‘3 Sweetser, Arcs H. Willson, Israel 

es ee Committee, W. G. 

, W. G. Ruggles, 1. 8. Kelley, ©. A. 

J, A, Loring. 


Worcestmr, Mass.—A budget of $26,000 
was adopted. The Prudential Commit- 
tee reported $26,000 raised to reduce in- 
terest-paying debt, The Alliance re- 
ported having raised and spent $7,000. 
Other items in the reports follow: There 
was an increase in weddings, christen- 
ings, and church attendance over past 
years. Wach organization grew in in- 
fluence and in devotion to the cause. The 
interlor of the chureh was redone last 
year at a cost of $4,000. <A chorus choir 
was organized around the chureh 
quartet. The Laymen’s League chapter 
graded the grounds around the parish 
house and paid for the landscape garden- 
ing. Wifty-four new members joined the 
church, Among officers and committees 
elected were: Moderator, Francis HH. 
Dewey; treasurer, Walter 1. Bellows; 
clerk, Charles Bb. Rugg; assessor, William 
ii, Sawyer, Jr.; trustee of parish funds, 
Charles A, Hamilton; trustee of Alice 
M. Rice Fund and the OChureh of the 
Unity Trust Fund, Charles T. Tatman; 
Shurch School Committee—Chester 
Reed (chairman), Miss Mary Gage, Mrs. 
Charles B, Rugg, Charles B. Randolph, 
Albert W. Blackmer; Church Activities 
Jommittee—Mis, Charles P, Adams 
(chairman), Mrs. Frederick H. Baker, 
Mrs, Albert GB, Kimball, Chester T, Por- 
ter, Arthur J. Young. 


FRAMINGHAM, MaAss.—Reports showed 
steady growth in the membership of the 
chureh and the Sunday-school, and healthy 
activity in all departments of work, The 
chairman of the Building Committee, Wd- 
ward WW, Clarke, reported that work on 
the new church building would start within 
two weeks and that it would stand practi- 
cally on the location of the old ehureh, 
The report on the work of the minister, 
Rey. Ralph W.. Baldwin, showed that he 
made more than a thousand calls during 
the year and had done notable work in 
helping to bring about the new church 
atructure. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Clerk, 
Howard Mayo; assessors, Robert H, 
Graham, Arthur St. John Whiting, 
Harold B, Hayden; treasurer, Sands 8. 
Woodbury; collector, H. N, Dowse, 


Bonsinoron, Vt.-These officers were 
elected: Clerk, 1. W. Truzzell; treasurer 
and collector, 1. T. Kimball; nauditor, 
P. & Ballard; Wbrarian, Misa Bertha 
Killam; member of the Prudential Com. 
mittee for three years, Ralph N, Hill; 
representatives on the Goard of Managers 
of the Home for Deastitute Children, 
Mrs, I. 8. Mitchell and Mra, OC, A, Barber; 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, M. 
B. Sornborger; Sunday-School Committee, 
Mra. W. W. Wiggins and Mia. O. FF, 
Prentiss; superintendent of the tennis 
court, Frank Shedd, A number of appro. 
priations for activities in and out of the 
church were made, and after a discussion 
about decorating the interior of the church 
building it waa voted that the moderator 

appoint a coramittee of five to consider the 
project and report at a later meeting. 


‘years. 


Frorence, Mass.—A gain of fifty per 
cent, in the enrollment of the church 
school since the beginning of the school 
year was reported by Mrs. J. Harry 
Hooper, superintendent, who told also of 
the enhaneed dignity and worshipful 
character of the devotional service in the 
school since the purchase of new service 
books. Mention was made also of the 
Junior Young People’s Religious Union 
recently organized among the older classes 
of the school, Several new members 
joined the church at the meeting, and 
others had been received at the Haster 
Sunday service. Other accounts showed 
encouraging activity among affiliated 
societies. ‘The Alliance reported having 
raised a larger sum of money for the 
church than had been realized for several 
Among officers are: Moderator, 
Wilfred H, Learned; clerk, Miss Mildred 
Otis; treasurer, Mrs. George M. Rudy; 
Executive Committee—George M. Rudy, 
three years, Rufus H. Cook, two years, 
Harry P. Otis, one year. 


Wane, Mass.—Alton W. Bush was 
elected secretary to succeed Tloward H., 
Lindsey, who will leave Ware soon. John 
Hf, Connor was elected treasurer and H. W. 
Byam a trustee for three years, 


Wustsoro, MAss.—These officers were 
chosen: Herbert Inge, clerk; George A. 
Allen, treasurer; Joseph 8. Gates, Alfred 
Box, James 8. Hassall, Parish Com- 
mittee; Mra, If, A, Brown, collector; Miss 
lillian Brigham, Mrs. F. A, Brown, 
John L. Brigham, Mverell A. Hersey, Mrs. 
Vrancis Howard, Charles Marshall, Mrs. 
Gertrude Bradley, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Parker, Finance Committee; Lawrence F, 
Vales, auditor. 


Passaic, N.J.—Officers chosen were: 
Harry Anderson, President; Richardson 
Perkins, vice-president ; Miss Hazel Kopke, 
secretary, and Charles B. Conover, 
treasurer, 


MiInNeArOLIs, Minn,—During the month 
of March, 102 persons joined the First 
Unitarian Church, 


Dorennsien, Mass (First Parish).— 
The reports were more accurate, inclusive, 
and hopeful than the parish had heard in 
years. The chairman of the trustees, the 
treasurer, the auditor, and the historian 
apoke of the unquestioned fact that 1925 
had been the best year in their memory. 
Notable events of the year ineluded, with 
much else, the completion of the his. 
torlan's monumental collection of First 
Parish memorabilia, the gift of the chimes 
by Wdwin J, Lewis, the installation of 
the organisat—“a unique service,” the or- 
ganization of the Meeting House Club, 
and the church fair, The treasurer's 
report revealed an operating surplus of 
$781.88 for the year, $422.85 of which was 
applied to the deficit of 1924, and the re- 
maining $358.98 handed on to the year 
1926 as a cash balance. Dlection of officers 
for the year resulted as follows: Moder: 
ator, Wrank L, Clapp; clerk, Walter 8. 
ox; trustees—to take the places of Mrs. 
Herbert §. Frost, Miss Caroline 8. Cal- 
lender, and Prnest H. Washburn, who 
retire—Miss Lorlon G. Hallett, Fred G. 
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May, Jr., and Henry Stern; treasurer, 
Charles F. Gettemy; collector, Miss 
Katharine M. Glidden; auditor, Arthur G. 
White; historian, Mrs. Mary Fifield King. 
Thirteen persons were elected to member- 
ship. 


ALAMEDA, CaLir.—Field Secretary Carl B. 
Wetherell and Rey. Clarence Reed of Oak- 
land, Calif., made stimulating addresses. 
The three members elected to the Board 
of Trustees were Perey F. Garnett, W. J. 
Justin, and Leland S. Brooks. For an un- 
expired term of a resigning member, 
Ernest F. Berger was elected to serve one 
year. In a subsequent meeting of the 
Board, Mrs. Sidney Haslett was elected 
president, Mrs. Augustus Manuel sec- 
retary, and Ernest F. Berger, treasurer. 


Norton, Mass.—Reporis showed a good 
year’s work and sound financial condition. 
The following officers were elected: mod- 
erator, Dr. C. N. Davis; clerk, George E. 
Smith ; treasurer, W. C. S. Wood; Parish 
Committee, Alden G. Walker, Ida Valen- 
tine, Bessie Rand, Clarence N. Davis, 
D. A. Procter; trustees of permanent 
fund, A. G. Walker, Austin Sweet, Abbott 
Smith, W. C. S. Wood, D. A. Procter. 


MrippLesoro, Mass.—Arthur H. Tripp 
was elected president; Myron L. Hinck- 
ley, clerk; Granville E. Tillson, treasurer; 
William W. Brackett, collector. These, 
with William L. Soule, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Southwick, and Mrs. Marion G. Pratt, 
are the Parish Committee. 


West BrRIDGEWATER, MAss.—Reports in- 
dicated the Society to be in sound finan- 
cial condition. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Arthur E. Ryder; 
clerk, Mrs. Eben T. Wood; treasurer, 
Walter C. Dunbar; Parish Committee for 
two years, Arthur E. Ryder and Mrs. 
William Harlow; trustee of the Mary P. 
Whitman fund, Alfred F. Howard. John 
Reid was elected superintendent of reli- 
gious education. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—These officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Standing 
Committee—Mrs. A. F. Bostwick, Mrs, 
Robert Turnbull, Mrs. Edward Blake, Mrs. 
F. R. Burnham, H. A. Goodwin, L. A. 
Svensson, and C. H. Hurst; treasurer, 
H. A. Stanley; clerk, Arthur Whittemore; 
trustee for two years, E. C. Blake. The 
new minister, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell 
outlined some most interesting plans for 
the near future. 


Lynn, Mass.—Alice P. Chase was re- 
elected treasurer and Fisher Keeler Rice 
was re-elected secretary. The Board of 
Trustees for the ensuing year includes 
John H. Osborn, Jessie M. Holder, Bernie 
C. Parsons, John B. Biard, Miss Alice P. 
Chase, Mrs. Robert Ingalls, and Paul 
Banks. 


PEMBROKE, Mass.—The following officers 
were elected: Clerk, Mrs. Florence A. 
Whitcomb; treasurer, Louis A. Sherman; 
Parish Committee—J. J. Shepherd, Wil- 
liam A. Key, and Florina M. Collamore; 
trustees for four years—Louis A. Sherman, 
J. J. Shepherd, Florina M. Collamore. 


OAKLAND, Catir—The principal ad- 
dress of the evening was by Prof. W. 
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W. Fenn of Harvard, and the closing 
address was by Rey. Clarence Reed, who 
spoke of his “seven happy years” as min- 
ister of the church. The new trustees 
elected were: R. J. Pearsall, H. O. Tardy, 
and Mrs. C. A. Crist for three years; 
Eugene Murphy and Dr. Fred H. Tebbe, 
two years; and Mrs. A. D. Wilson and 
the Rev. ©. W. Wendte for the one-year 
period. The church has granted Mr. 
Reed a vacation of six months, which he 
will spend in touring Europe. 


KEENE, N.H.—Former Mayor Robert 
Kingsbury, Richard Calef, and Mrs. John 
J. Colony were elected trustees for three 
years. Reports of the pastor, commit- 
tees and officers were submitted. The 
report of the treasurer showed the re- 
ceipts for the past year to have ex- 
eeeded expenditures by $124.27. Kev. 
N. Addison Baker, pastor of the church, 
made 489 pastoral calls during the year, 
according to his report, which also 
showed that forty-two Sunday morning 
sermons had been given, six special serv- 
ices, six vesper services, thirty-nine Sun- 
day-school classes, and five Sunday- 
school parties. 


Humanism—Theism 
(Continued from page 896) 


“To the Catholic, salvation has always 
meant membership in the one true church, 
reception of the sacraments as evidence 
of such membership, and, in its perfect 
form, withdrawal from the world of 
everyday affairs. To the Protestant, it 
has not depended upon action, but upon 
feeling; not upon outward conformity, but 
upon inward experience; not upon offices 
of the church, but upon the grace of God. 
In other words, according to the Protes- 
tant, salvation from hell and entrance 
into heaven is to be attained not by out- 
ward works but by inward faith in Jesus 
Christ and in the efficacy of his atone- 
ment; that is, faith in the fact that the 
death of Jesus was a sacrifice offered for 
our sins. Some of the more liberal forms 
of Protestantism believe that this salva- 
tion is attained neither by affiliation with 
an institution nor by the exercise of faith 
in Jesus Christ, but rather by the de- 
velopment of character. But in any case 
—Catholie, Protestant, Liberal—all have 
been engaged in ordering this life in such 
a manner as to insure happiness in the 
hereafter. ... 

“And yet so long as the world believes 
this, so long as the one end and aim of 
life, as held up to people, is to be saved 
for some future existence—think of the 
waste of time, of anxiety, of prayers, of 
consecrations, of wealth, of intellectual 
force—the whole power of the world ex- 
pended on a false issue, turned into 
wrong channels. 

“One of the most pathetic things in the 
world to-day is that so many thousands, 
so many millions of people are con- 
secrating their time, their energy, their 
money in the attempt to do that which 
does not need to be done; while they 
have no interest whatever in many ines 
that need very much to be done.” 
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Tf not, why not give him 


one now 
Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


NICE, clean, sunny rooms for students or busi- 
ness. people, Running water and hot water 
heat. 545 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Phone: 
Copley 8367M 


WANTED—Middle-aged, companionable woman 
in good home in Massachusetts. Small pay 
in return for household duties. Family of 
three women. two away all day. No wash 
ing. Address C-104, Tue CHRisTiIAN RuwuG- 
ISTER. : 


THE LURE of the Wilderness—Glacier National 
Park. Personally conducted Tours this sum- 
mer; Old Indian Trails and Haunts in the Land 
of Shining Mountains. BHugene Milne Cosgrove, 
‘en years’ residence at Glacier National Park. 
Special Camps in the Park, Riding Trips, Pack- 
rains to places not included in other schedules. 
Address c/o KALiis & MILLER, 90 Auditorium 
Building, Chicago, IL. 


————— 


TO LET 


PART OF COUNTRY HOME with land on 
State Road, twenty miles west of Boston. 
Attractive surroundings, auto accommodations, 
low rent. Address C-105, THe CHRISTIAN 
RHGISTER, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. “Th erg a the 
new Washington Auditorium, is tful 
place for travelers. It has the tacilities of a 
hotel, with the atmosphere of home, tab- 
lished twelve years, and internationally known. 
Wifty quiet guest rooms—each with running 
water, many with connecting baths. aeaeenae 
inexpensive dining places near. Garag 
premises. Tele ephioney Franklin 1142, Send for 
map, illustrated Washington ee and Kern 
literature inclosing eight cents. Address; 
costae Quincy Kern, 1912 “GQ” Street, North- 
west. 


ae Ac CAA 


Pe ples Church, Curcaco, In1.—Sunday 
ces, 10.20 a.m, Station WQJ, Chi- 
go; 448 meters, 
es Initarian Church, Part. Raver, Mass.— 
rvice at 1045 .M., first Sunday of each 
ith, WSAR, Fall River; 254 meters, 
¢ Unttarian Church, Los Anou.xs, 
; Oxy, and Unitarian Church, Hotxwoon, 
Catsr.—Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
730 vm. (Hollywood, May 2; Los An- 
a: May 9. KNX, Los Angeles ; 837 


ier Unttarian Church, MINNEAPOLIS, 

Minn.—Morning service, every Sunday, 

10.30 AM. to 12 mu, WAMD, Minneapolis; 

24 meters. 

. Unitarian Church, Nuw Beovonn, Mass, 
—Sunday morning service at 11 Am. 
WNBH, New Bedford; 248 meters. 

— Birat Unitarian Church, PaLAvELPHia, 

Pa—Sunday service at 11 am. WCAU, 

Philadelphia; 278 meters. 

All Souls Unitarian Church, PLAINYIELD, 

N.J.—Morning service at 11 a.m. on firat 

Sunday of each month, WHAM, North 
Plainfield; 261 meters, ~ 

Ohurch of Our Father, PowtLann, Ont, 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters, 

Weat Side Unttarian Church, Nuw Youw 
Crry,—Sunday service at 11 am, WNRY, 
New York; 259 meters. 

Firat Unitarian Church, Rocneeren, 
N.Y.—Sunday service at 11 am, every 
gecond week, WHC, Rochester; 254 me- 
ters. (Next Broadcasting May 2.) 

Church of the Umnty, Srninarieny, 
Mass.—Service at 1045 a.m., every third 
Sunday. WBZ-WBZA, Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., 223 and 242 meters, (Next 
broadcasting May 2.) 

New Youx Ciry,—Talka on “What to 
Think in Religion,” by Dr, Minot Simona, 


Sunday afternoons at3 rm. WMCA, New 
York; 240 meters. 
Piret Unttariom Church, Sam Dino, 


Caur.—Program every Wednesday eve- 
ning from 8 to 9 p.m. Music first thirty 
minutes, followed by talk by Kev. Howard 
B. Bard. KYVW, San Diego; 245.8 
meters. 
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Des Moines Church Grows 
in Numbers and Influence 


The annual meeting of the First Unt- 
Church in Des Moines, lowa, wan 
: April 8 Reports revealing a church 
functioning in every department were 
read by these officers: Secretary, Donald 

erson ; treasurer, Mdwin Vroctor; Unity 


The Chetatiass Begisté 


Edwin Proctor, Yale Gould, R. A. Busby. 
These officers were re-elected; Dr, 1. W. 


Foster, president; Donald Anderson, 
secretary; Wdwin Proctor, treasurer, 
J. , Golden was clected vice-president. 
Rey, Henry J. Adlard reported seventeen 
new members recelyed on Master Sunday, 
when the largest congregation on record 
attended the church, An inerensing niin 
ber of strangers have attended the sé@rv« 
ices, and five thousand eoples of Mr, 
Adlard’s sermons were printed during the 
past year, he reported, He urged the 
broadcasting of the services in the near 
future. Vred H, Wunter, the newly 
elected mayor of Des Moines, a charter 
member of the church, was present and 
apoke. 


eee 


For War Memorial Library 


The Alliance branches of New Ehainp: 
shire have pledged $81 to send to Madame 
Loyson to found a ibrary, “his is to be 
“a memorial to the sons of Unitarian 
families who died in rance in the World 
War. The library will be given to a 
school in a ruined village of that war. 
stuieken country. An oak bookcase will 
contain the books, each one of them to 
be stamped with the name “New Hamp. 
shire, 1H, U, WA” Other suitable Insertp- 
tions will be made an the panel of the 
CHE, 


———— 


May Day Poetry Tournament 


Nineteen poems by New England college 
undergraduates have been received by the 
Second Church chapter of the Laymen's 
League, Doston, Mass, in competition for 
the golden vose offered for the poem beat 
interpreting May Day, Prof, Katherine 
Lee Bates of Wellesley College writes: 
"T hope the occasion will be even more 
delightful than a year ago,” Prof, line 
Perry of Uarvard, Vrof, Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker of Yale, and Miss Abbie 


Farwell Grown, president of the New big 


land Poetry Club, will act as judges, 


Wat Newton, MAsa-—A plete of the 
recently rebuilt chancel of the Wirst Unt- 
tarian Church in Newton, with a photo- 
graph of the minister, ey, Paul 8. Phalen, 
n- appeared in the Waster rotogravure section 
of the Boston, Mans,, Sunday Herald, 


wis burning at 


Three Kinds of Teamwork 
by Staten Island Church 


The Unitarian Chureh of the Redeemer, 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y., bas 
increased ite membership thirty-four per 
cont, during the past autumn and winter, 
The congregation recently voted a sub- 
stantial increase in the salary ‘of their 
minister, Rey, Paul Harmon Chapman, 
The parish house has been generally re- 
paired, the board of trustees advancing 
the funds and the DLaymen’s League 
chapter agreeing to reimburse the board, 

This spirit of co-operation in the parish 
was extended toother faiths in the second 
Annual series of Sunday evening Lenten 
lectures given at the church by clergymen 
of different denominations and followed 
hy  goneral  disoussion, When Rabbi 
Maxwell M, Farber lectured on March 21, 
it was the first time, that he had ever 
swpoken ina Christian church and the first 
(line that a Jewish rabbi had ever spoken 
in this Unitarian ehureh, On the pre= 
ceding Wriday eventing, the boys’ class of 
(he Unitarian Church attended services 
at his synagogue, 

Co-operation with the community was 
evidenced by the formation of the Staten 
Inland Worum, It is a community fortun, 
the outgrowth of one conducted by the 
Laymen'a League chapter for the last two 
years. Mr, Ghapman is ite president, 


Hospitality in Attleboro 
While the Pilgrim Unitarian Ohureh 
Attleboro, Mass, invita. 
Unitarians from the 
following organizations «to use their 
churches or halla: The Universalist, 
Methodiat, and Congregational Churehos, 
the Y, M, ©, A, the American Legion, 
the Odd Hellows, and the Chamber of 
Commerce, They accepted the invitation 
to use the ¥, M, GO, A, hall, and held their 
firal service there on April 11, No plans 
for rebuilding have yet been made, 


fiona came to the 


New Youk COrty-—A total of 21,812 
jlemea, sent out by the Cheerful Letter 
Committee of All Soule Allianee during 
the past year, inchided 9,205 magazines, 
1455 books, 270 letters, 808 postal cards, 
L757 Ohristnas cards, fitteon packages of 
sewing matertala, and 158 plecea of 
clothing to Mwinaboro, N.C, one Vice 
trola, and twenty-alx records, 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on 
This ia an association organized under the lawa of the State of Massachuactta 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of; 
The American Unitarian Association, 
The Women's Alliance, 


The Laymen’s League, 
The Meadville Theologie 


al School, 


The Young People’s Meligiona Union, 
and other denominational organizations an The Bervice Pension Wund and 
Ministerial Kellef, Let ue have a “hiv pa from every Unitarian, 


Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass, 
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The inner life is 
FOUND ANEW 
by those who learn 
the WAY of 
quiet meditation 


Scheduled Meetings 


Channing Conference, April 25, West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 


R.I. Social hour at 11 a.m., afternoon 
and evening sessions. 

Unitarian Ministerial Union, Greater 
Boston members, Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., April 26, 11 a.m. 

Unitarian Sunday School Union of Bos- 
ton, First Parish Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., April 26. Conferences at 5 p.M.; 
dinner at six; evening meeting at seven. 

Pacific Coast Conference, Southern Sec- 
tion, Unitarian Church, Hollywood, Calif,, 
April 28 and 29. 

Norfolk Conference, First Parish Church, 
Milton, Mass., May 9. Afternoon and 
evening sessions. 

South Middlesex Conference, Channing 
Church, Newton, Mass., May 9, at 4.15 p.w. 

Western Conference, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill., May 17 and 18. 


For Long and Faithful Service 


In the Personals column of the Rea- 
IsTER (issue of April 15), Dr. Francis A. 
Christie was mentioned as “formerly of 
the Meadville Theological School fac- 
ulty,” the reference having been to his 
active professorship. On reaching the 
age of retirement, Professor Christie was 
made professor emeritus, in accordance 
with the custom by which schools rec- 
ognize long and faithful service, so that 
Professor Christie’s name appears in the 
faculty list immediately after that of 
the president. 


_ Pacific Unitarian Prospers 


The Pacific Unitarian is enjoying richly 
merited growth and finding increased 
favor among its constituency of Pacific 
Coast liberals. It received more than two 
hundred new subscriptions from January 1 
to April 1. 


“Unitarian Without Knowing It?” 


A four-page leaflet for general distribu- 
tion has been issued from Essex Hall, 
British Unitarian headquarters, entitled 
“Are You a Unitarian Without Knowing 
It?’ 


Mr. Reed on Leave of Absence 


Rey. Clarence Reed has been given a 
six months’ leave of absence by his 
church in Oakland, Calif. He and Mrs. 
Reed left on Haster Sunday evening for 
a tour of France, Italy, Spain, and 
Switzerland, and a summer’s residence 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. He 
preached at the Haster service, and al- 
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EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mas. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currax, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 8, Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gawzrat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Che Cnitarian | 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes; 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


SEVEN Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York CxicaGco San FRANCISCO 


PROCT Ol ACADEMY 


Preparatory School in the Country 
SAB Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
a campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WattTeEr S. SwisHER, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


Formerly South End Industrial School 
1883 - 1926 


Member of Boston Social Union, Boston Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies, and National Federation 
of Settlements. Neighborhood Activities: Edu- 
eational and Social. Maintained very largely 
by contributions from Unitarians. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportant: 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Summer quarter begins at Chicago, June 21; 
Autumn quarter at Chicago, September 80, 1926. 
For information address the President. 


¥. C. SoutrnHworrte#, 0.D., Meadville, Pa. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicage 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 


Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ets. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F.L. Locka, President. EX. A. Cuunrcn, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Iree tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


most the entire congregation remained to 
bid Mr. and Mrs. Reed farewell and 
Godspeed. 

During Mr. Reed’s absence, the pulpit 
will be supplied by several clergymen 
and college professors, Among them will 
be Prof. W. W. Fenn, two Jewish rabbis, 


Dr. William §S. Morgan, Prof. B. W. 
Hulme, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Prof. 
E. T. Williams, Prof. Samuel J. Holmes, 
Prof. J. V.  Breitweiser, President 
Aurelia H. Reinhard of Mills College, 
and, from June 27 to August 29, Dr. 
George R. Dodson. . 
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Every Unitarian 


should be 
a contributor to the work 
of his own agency 


The American Unitarian Association 


—— 


WHY? 
ECAUSE nothing can stop the progress of the cause of 
Religious Freedom and Brotherhood if each and every 
individual Unitarian will contribute the loyalty and the finan- 
cial support that the cause needs and deserves. 

BECAUSE churches cannot help unless they in turn are 
helped. 

BECAUSE the Association is not a magic reservoir out 
of which supplies may be drawn continually and into which 
nothing need flow. 

BECAUSE the Association is the eficient channel through 
which Unitarians may help the higher life and liberties of 
America. 


BECAUSE the measure of its efficiency is just in propor- 
tion to the generosity and loyalty of its adherents and friends. 


INDIVIDUAL GIFTS ARE NEEDED NOW — 


The books must close on April 30th. 


Send checks to HENRY H. FULLER, Treasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Tf men had no faith in one another, all 
of us would have to live within our in- 
comes.—Marion Star. 


It seems that Colonel House always 
gave a patient hearing to Mr. Wilson’s 
advice during their administration— 
Dallas News. 


Professor: “Give me a good example of 
coincidence.” Student: “My father and 
mother were. married on the same day.” 
—Herald and Presbyter. 


Professor: “What’s the most common 
impediment in the speech of American 
“people?” - Freshman: “Chewing-gum.”— 
Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


If we argue well we dominate others: 
if we argue ill, we are silently confirmed 
in the knowledge of our own essential 
rightness—Good Housekeeping. 


“Bey, you! keep outside those fire- 
lines, there!” “But I’m a_ reporter.” 
““Well, if youse want to know about the 
fire, read the paper in the morning.” 


Young Lady (after violent dance): 
“There! My heel’s gone! That’s done 
for me this ‘evéning.” Youth: “Oh. 
bother! Don’t you carry spare parts?” 
—Punech. ; 


The Prodigy’s Mother: “Of course, I 
know she makes little mistakes some- 
times ; but you see she plays entirely by 
ear.’ The Prodigy’s Uncle: ‘“Unfortu- 
nately, that’s the way I listen.’ Fines rhead 
Show. 


A man who went to register just before 
‘election was asked his trade. “Mason 
and builder,’ he replied. The next man 
in line was an old Irishman. When the 
question was put to him he said: “Knight 
o’ Columbus an’ bricklayer.” 


“What position did you hold in your last 
place?’ asked the merchant. “I was a 
doer, sir.’ “A doer! What’s that?” 
“Well, sir, you see, when my employer 
wanted anything done he would tell the 


eashier, the cashier would tell the book-. 


keeper, the bookkeeper would tell the 
elerk, and the clerk would tell me.” 
“And what would happen then?” “Well, 
sit, as I hadn’t anyone to tell it to, I’d 
do it.” 


Rastus and his wife, driving to town 
in their decrepit flivver, had parked it 
casually in the first available space. 
‘While they were away, a traffic officer 
attached a number. tag to the vehicle for 
_ parking in a prohibited zone. On their 
return, Rastus noticed the tag and was 
for throwing it into the street, but Rebecca 
restrained him. ‘‘Sabe. de ticket, Honey,” 
she said. “Dat number might win sum- 
thin’.”—Life. PoLy 


A negro preacher walked into the office 
of a newspaper in Rockymount, N.C., and 
said: “Misto Edito’, they is forty-three 
of my congregation which subscribe fo’ 
yo’ paper. Do that entitle me to have a 
chu'ch notice in yo’ Sadday issue?” “Sit 
down and write,” said the editor. “I 
thank you.” And this is the notice the 
minister wrote: “Mount Memorial Baptist 
‘Church, the Rey. John Walker, pastor. 
Preaching morning and evening. In the 
promulgation of the gospel, three books 
is necessary: The Bible, the hymn book, 
and the pocketbook. Come tomorrow and 
‘bring all three.” ~~ 
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THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED? 
The fiscal year closes April 30 
President, James P. Parmenter. 


Vice-President, Paul Revere Frothingbam. 
Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 


Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- | 


kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript 'yping. General Cae FS 
re Language Work. JEANNETTE S80 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


TYLE 
GENVice 
ATISFACTION 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA * NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ALGOMA CAMP . 


A SUMMER PLACE FOR BOYS 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin, Land and water 


sports under supervision. Care of a home. Forty 

boys, ages from 10 to 17, from best families have 

a good time every day. Term of eight weeks opens - 

June 29. For free illustrated booklet write to Rev. 

i E. Poutey, Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
owa. 


OTe eH TOO Te TTT Te iS 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


Te following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. : 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG'S HOTEL 
Corner Court Street and Court Square 
Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Chureh and Back 
ek To minutes ‘to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Bo — Secre- 

tarial. Shorter Courses: Business — 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Seetie Practice 
features pe phasic: Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1765 


When ordering change of 
address please send old|%,. 
as well as new address. welcomes 
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In this Number 
Edtectild. .. . .. oe ee 


Original and Selected 

Thirty Thousand Slaves Sold Yearly, by S. I. 

Tonjoroff ~. 4. Gs tess eae 
The Papers of House, by Charles Warren . . 
If These Liberals Can Work Together—. . . 
Religion and the Seven-Year League, by Wil- 

liam.L. Barnard: « 6 ss<~ve)« = eee 
Humanism—tTheism, by Charles Francis 

Potter:. .« « ‘ess £) Sos hele 
American Unitarian Association . . . . . - 
Bible Is Mayoralty Campaign Issue ... . 


Religion Around the World ...... 


Literature 
Books, by William Leroy Stidger; Progressive 
Christianity, by Harry Foster Burns; Books 
Our Children 
Jack Miner and Our Wild Geese, by Frances 


Margaret Fox 
Pony-back, by Margaret Hill . . . . .. 


Poetry 
May B’s, by Marjorie Dillon; On May Day, by 

Daisy D. Stephenson; Spring, by Janet - 

Gargan 
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Cherch Notes; . .(. J. > aheene 


Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
Emeritus, Rey. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.M. 
Sermon by the minister. 


- 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, Jersey and 


Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany, D.D., minister. Church service at il 
A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.M. 


CHANNING CHURCH, Dorchester, Hast Cot- 
tage Street, near Dorchester Avenue. Rey. 
Frank R. Gale, minister. Morning Service 
at 10.30 a.m. Church School at 12 m. Y¥. P. R. U. 
services on the first and third Sundays - each 
month at 5 P.M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Moma 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free : 
4. Church school with Kindergarten Class 
ing the morning service. Senior class at 10.30 
A.M., in the vestry. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH pt G 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth S 


Minot Simons, D.D., minister. pis A.M. 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Reli pdacation, 
children’s classes. 11 a.M., barcts service. 


The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDHB, 550 Cath 
Parkway (110th aye just east of Broeteeta 
A. Wakefield Slaten, P) minister. 
services at 11 La Forum services at z — 
Visitors are cordially invited to make them- 
selves known yr the minister and to sign the 


Visitor’s Register. 
Rev, Bawara 


SECOND CHURCH, a a 

con Street and Audubon Road. 

A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rev. 

Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 
School. Waitstill H. 


mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. He 

N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold EB. E 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; R 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. 
choirmaster. Sunday, at 11 a.m., 
Prayer with sermon by Dr. 
Communion at 12.15 P.m. 


FIRST CHURCH 
ner of ig and 
Charles BE. Park, D.D. 

minist 


Cummings, 
ice 11 a.m. 
9 morning service on > 
each month. Free seat 
church is open daily f 


a 


